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ARTICLE I. 


Relation between Ignorance and Crime. 

Recurring to the leading objects which in the beginning we pro- 
posed to advocate, and desired to promote by our labors as jour- 
nalists, we find that, although in many respects we have cause to 
feel encouraged, yet, much of our work remains to be accom- 
plished. 
The varied wants which continually press upon the human mind 
demanding immediate relief, compel men to adopt expedients, and 
prevent the undertaking of comprehensive schemes of social im- 
provement. Unaccustomed to contemplate measures whose fruits are 
not to be realized, perhaps, during their own term of existence, men 
are not prepared to appreciate the arguments of those whose plans are 
lesigned chiefly to benefit another generation; and, consequently, 
one who would bring them to act upon such schemes, must present 


his subject in a variety of lights, and while he addresses the public 


mind with the ardor of an enthusiast, must wait for its convic- 
tion with the patience of a philosopher. This we have learned 
from experience. 

Profoundly impressed with the importance of a system of com- 
mon school education, calculated to insure a reasonable degree of 
instruction to every white child born or raised in the State, we 
entered upon the discussion of this subject in the first volume of 
the Western Journal, and although several able writers have gen- 
erously come up to our assistance in this important work, yet, we 
are compelled to record the fact that our system, if such it may 
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be called, remains unchanged and totally incapable of producing 
the results contemplated by the framers of our constitution. That 
instrument declares that ‘schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged in this State.”” Here is an injunction bind- 
ing upon the conscience of every individual who takes his seat as 
a member of the General Assembly, and we hold that every one 
who serves as a member of that body, is bound by his oath to sat- 
isfy himself whether such encouragement has been given to ‘‘schools 
and the means of education,”’ as the reasonable wants of the people 
require. The framers of the constitution did not limit the degree 
of encouragement nor prescribe a system of education, but no well 
enlightened mind can escape the conviction that such encourage- 
ment was contemplated as would at least be sufficient to enable 
every individual, possessing a sound intellect, to read the Bible 
and the laws of his State. And if it should be found that the 
means heretofore appropriated to the purposes of education do not 
insure these ends, then we contend that itis the duty of the Legis- 
lator to advocate a system which will accomplish them in a reason- 
able period; and, should he neglect his duty in this respect, he 
must stand accountable for the evils which flow from the ig- 
norance of his constituents. A glance at the nature of our in- 
stitutions will show the reasonableness of these conclusions. 


The Government of Missouri is a Representative Democracy, 
where every white man, whether born in the State or not, may be- 
come a citizen eligible to a seat in the Legislature. Now, we shall 
not undertake to show what proportion of the people must be edu- 
cated to sustain our democratic institutions, but we may safely af- 
firm that universal education is necessary to secure the full enjoy- 
ment of the benefits which such institutions were designed to im- 
part. The ignorant are naturally distrustful of men who possess 
high attainments, and their sympathies inclining them to follow 
those who are but little above their own standard, they are ever 
liable to be led astray by designing demagogues; and hezxee, in 
the practical operations of our government, their crude opinions 
and prejudices are brought to bear against and overrule the wis- 
dom of those who possess the highest degree of intelligence and 
patriotism. It was to guard against this and other evils springing 
from ignorance, that the framers of the constitution declared that 
schools and the means of education should forever be encouraged. 

Indeed, it may be affirmed that a democratic government cannot 
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exist long without a general diffusion of a degree of intelligence, 
which will enable its constituents to comprehend and appreciate 
the great principles of political and civil economy. For, unless the 
masses be educated, ignorance and vice mustrule over intelligence 
and virtue, a state of things inconsistent with the laws of Deity, 
who hath ordained that inteiligence should govern the Universe. 

We hear much said of progress. Let us look to it, that we do 
not move in the wrong direction. We admonish the friends of pro- 
gress, that the road to the Schoolhouse 1s the only road that leads 
to permanent improvement in the science of government, to wealth 
and social happiness. Open this wide, make it free to all, both 
rich and poor, and, if necessary, compel them to enter, for our in- 
stitutions are not safe, while ignorance stalks abroad in the land, 
votes at the polls, and legislates for the people. Besides, by ad- 
vancing the cause of education, we shall strengthen the minds of 
men against the temptations of those vices leading to the com- 
mission of crimes, and, consequently, render the person aad prop- 
erty of individuals more secure against the aggressions of evil 
doers. 

We are not to be understood as affirming that the uneducated 
are necessarily grossly vicious or dishonest; but in the present 
state of society, poverty is an evil almost inseparable from igno- 
rance. ‘Hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ destitute of the ap- 
pliances necessary to the enjoyment of a reasonable degree of 
comfort, eut off from the companionship and sympathies of the 
more intelligent portion of their race, uninstructed in the great 
principles of moral obligations and social duties, and below the 
reach of public opinion, whieh controls the actions of men of feeble 
minds in ahigher condition, it would be irrational to expect the un- 
educated to be strict observers of the laws which protect others in the 
enjoyment of wealth and the pleasures which flow from an edueat- 
ed mind. And though it may be necessary to punish individuals 
of this unfortunate class for offences against the community, yet, 
the intelligent mind traces the cause of the crime to a neglect of 
duty on the part of the State, and deprecates the injustice of the 
punishment, while it admits the necessity. To show the connec- 
tion of ignorance and crime, and the efficacy of education to re- 
strain men from transgressing the laws, we eopy the following facts 
and statistics from a late number of ‘Hine’s Progress Pamphiets,’ 
a work which we cordially recommend to public patronage. 
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STATISTICS SHOWING THE REIGN OF IGNORANCE AMONG THE CRIMI- 
NALS OF THE WORLD. 


In 1846, the number received into the Jails and Houses of Correc- 
tion in Massachusetts, was 6,544, of whom 953 were debtors. ©t 
these, 4,381 were unable to read and write. It is probable that mos: 
of the debtors could read and write, so that the proportion among the 
really criminal who are thus ignorant, is still greater. 
of the debtors could read and write, and 253 could not, we must de- 


duct them from the aggregate. because it is too late in the day to ec: 
1 } } 7 


a debtor a criminal. fe shall thus have 1,716 who could read 


Suppose TOO 


write, and 4,128 who cou! 
and a half ot the latter. In 1847, the number in the Jails and Houses 


of Correction of Massachusetts, was 7,009, of whom 1.060 were debt- 
ors. Of these, 3.270 were able to read and write. Suppose SOO « 
1 +h, 


the debtors could read and write, there would then be 1,570 able 1 


+ 


| not—or nearly one of the former to tw 


read and write, and 5,179 of the criminals who could not read and 
write—being nearly one of the educated to three and a half of the ig 
norant. In 1840, the number in Massachusetts who could read 

write, was 403.761—unable do. 4,44S—a little over 1 to 106. Were 
not ignorance the cause of crime, there ought to have been only 55 in 


the Jails and Houses of Correction who could not read and write, 
stead of 4.128; and in 1847, there ought to have been only 68 instea 
of 5,179. We have in these cases from 5,000 to 7,500 per cent. 
favor of Education as a preventive of crime. 

Of the 9,979 committed to the Jails and Houses of Correction 
Massachusetts in 1850, only 3,175, or less than one-third, could r 


le only one in an hundred of the pe 


and write—and that too, whi ‘ 
could not read and write, making about 10,000 per cent. in fav: 
bE lueation ! 

In the Ohio Penitentiary, in 1847, there were 445 convicts, 
7 were reported able to read and write. Of the 297, 

re taught in the prison, so that really 248 of the whole number 
om the class of total ignorance. In 1840, the number of 1 


+} 


1? 
; 


- 
! 
] 
\ 


pulation o! Oil » lid read and white, Was 638.649—could 


!, being 1 to 21—that is, there ought to have been twe1 
as many among the convicts who could read and write, 
Here we have 2,100 per cent. in favor of Education. 
of 1778 convicts in the Eastern (Pa,) Penitentiary, 90 
read and write. The population of Pennsylvania, in 184 
could read and write, was 765,917, and the number that could 
not read and write, was 35.3894—being 1 to 21 of the former, whil 
more than half the convicts mentioned above were from the latter. 
Were not education effectual in st: yi ¢ the hand of crime, 1690 should 
ive been able to read and write, and only 88 without this ability. 
Here we have nearly 2,000 per cent. in favor of Education. The 


i 
whole number of convicts received in the Eastern Penitentiary 
Pennsylvania, from the first ip to 1844, was 1.916. OF these, 945 


could read and write, 447 could read only, and 524 could not read 
and write. 

In 1844, there were inthe Auburn Prison 778 convicts of whom 
164 are reported unable to read ; how many more could not write, is 
not stated. In 1845, the number was 683, of whom 131 could not 
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read, Of the 1,653 sent to that prison up to that time, the following 
was reported as their educational standing,: 

Of Collegiate Education.,--- 

Of Academical Education.. 

Could read, write and cipher 

Could read and write only 

Could read only. 

Could not read the 

Whole number 

Could not cipher.. 

What a commentary is this upon ignorance ’—Showing that nearly 
ail are from the ranks of the uneducated. In view of these facts the 
Inspectors say :—‘These statistics present facts showing the connec- 
tion of ignorance and crime, that should prompt every philanthropist 
to renewed efforts to multiply the facilities to properly educate and 
, discipline every youthful member of our wide spread population.” 
And yet it seems that the people will not believe, though one rise 


from the dead to tell the terrible truth. 
In 1846 the number in this prison was 606, of whom 112 could not 


read, 9 had an Academical and 3 a Collegiate Education.* 
In 1847 the number was 504, of whom 79 could not read, and 9 


had pursued Academical studies. 
In 1849 there were 452 convicts, of whose Education the following 
is reported : 
Unable to read..+++- esse 170 
Learned to read in Prison. ++++ eseeee seseee seecee cevese ee 105 
Could read and write, and knew something of Arithmetic---- 247 
Had good English Education steeee oe 31 
Had Classical Education --- 000 0000 ceed osee coces 4 
Had had Religious Instruction. «+++ «+++ «++ seesece 239 
Had had no Religious Instruction-+ «+++ eseees eeeeee eoeeee 213 
In 1849 the number was 609, distributed as follows: 
Unable to read «++++ e+++.. wend - 126 
Could read indifferently ee ce eeeees eo. 87 
Could read, write and cipher ..++++++++++++ ++ seseee 360 
Had good Education-. +-++++ «. 30 
Had Classical Education «+++ ese esos eeeeee ove 6 
Of the 1,121 convicted in the Courts of Record in New York, in 


1850, the following : 
Could read and write. oe cove ved dew cov cece 687 
Could read only coos 86 
Could not read or write.----- 215 
In the cities of Albany, Brooklin, Buffalo, New Y aie Schenectady, 
and Troy, 3,167 were convicted at the Courts of Special Sessions in 


1850, of im the following : 
Could read and write--- 
Could read only- 
Could not read and write-- 
The number of commitments to the Prisons of New York city in 


1850 was 21,299, of whom: 
Could not read COOCS 00 00-08 04 C000 00 C8CC88 o6 9,449 
Could read only ot ce eeee coees 1,646 
Could read and write 7.284 
Well Educated, «-++++ esvvee svvce se sees eeeeees 25737 
Classically Educated -- - tee ee eee ee eeees 25 
Dnknown, oc ccce cc ccce oc cece os cece oe cece ce ceee cece cee 164 


* With regard to those Educated convicts, a word will be said further along. 
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In view of such facts, the Warden of the Ohio Penitentiary, in a 
special report on Prison Discipline, made in 1851, said: 

‘*When it is considered that a very fruitful cause of crime is early orphanage, 
poverty, and ignorance, the importance of Penitentiary schoolmasters will be 
rendered at once apparent. In no other way than by giving them the rudiments 
of a common English Education, can we hope that convicts, when discharged, 
will attain to any considerable degree of usefulness or virtue. Intellectual and 
meral culture are co-workers together for the reformation and elevation of 
man.”? 

During 1847 and 1848, 335 were received into the convict depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia County Prison, of whom one hundred and 
twenty-six could neither read nor write; ninety could “read a little;”’ 
one hundred and sixteen could read and write imperfectly; and three 
were well educated. Of twenty-one persons under conviction of riot, 
in the County Prison, on the 19th December, 1849, eight could not 
read ; three could read, but not write; seven could read and write, 
but knew nothing of arithmetic; and three could read, write, and 
cipher. No one of them had a good elementary education, Of 237 
boys over 13 years of age, received into the White Department of the 
Refuge, between January Ist, 1847, and December 17th, 1849, 42 
could read well; 153 could “‘read a little,”? and 42 could not read at 
all. The Clerk of the Sessions says that a large majority of the per- 
sons held to bail in the Court for riot, and other offences involving a 
breach of the peace, are “‘destitute of Education, being unable to write 
their names to the bail bond.’’ Messrs. Wharton, Webster and Reed, 
who have in turn prosecuted the pleas of the commonwealth in this 
county for the last five years, agree that, with few exceptions, this 
class of offenders are ‘‘almost utterly uneducated.” 

It is proper to remark here, that an ability merely to read, is of 
little service ina moral point of view. Indeed, we might say the same 
of the ability merely to read and write; for an effectual Education 
must go to the thoughts and feelings of the individual—it must give 
him the complete command of himself, enable him to comprehend the 
true object of life, and understand the momentous import of his exist- 
ence. Viewed in this light, we shall not find even a small per cent. 
of educated criminals in our Jails and Penitentiaries. The ability to 
read and write is of little service in morals, unless that ability be ex- 
ercised; and we shall find it not a singular fact, that of all the convicts 
who can read and write, but the smallest appreciable number have 
used the acquirement as a channel for information and improvement. 
This being the case, they are as if they could not read and write, and 
all should be included among the totally ignorant. The Warden of 
the Eastern Penitentiary says that not one in twenty of the convicts 
“can write a fair and connected letter.”” The Board of Prison In- 
spectors reported that only one out of four could write more than 
merely their own names ! 

If we turn to the old world we shall find our pathway full of facts 
enforcing the doctrine which we now announce, that a true Education 
—such as every one is entitled to by the rights of his existence—will 
banish crime from the earth. France furnishes the following : 
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| 1,100 | 2,639 | 3,739 |1,796 11,943 | 5 864 '542 ' 322 
From this table, we find the crimes distributed among various 
classes as follows: 
Unable to read or write---.. 22,357 
Able to read imperfectly sees 10,134 


Total of Ignorance.---+ sos 32,491 


Able to read and write well--. . 3,739 
Respectably educated 864 


Total of Education: - . 4.603 
These are the aggregates ne crimes charged against individuals. 
Those proved, or the number convicted, are as follows : 


Unable to read or write 13,637 
Able to read imperfectly «--++++ «+++ «++ 5,774 


Total of Ignorance ite ere 19,341 


Able to read and write well see wees eee 1,913 
Respectably Educated 322 


Total of Education «+++ sees cose seccee cove ceeee 2,265 
Of the crimes charged, we find the proportion between Ignorance 
and Education, as 8 to 1; and of crimes convicted, as 8} tol. The 
population of France was 32,561,563, and the “sageeg- who could 
read and write, was, to those without this ability, as 38 to 90. In 
these facts we have about 700 per cent. in favor of Education. In- 
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deed, this would be a much greater per cent. if we could deduct from 
the class of ignorance, the children who cannot read, and are not upon 
the criminal lists. 

If we cross the channel into Great Britain, we shall find the facts 
equally gratifying. In the reports of the Prison Discipline Society, 
we find that Rev. James Brown, chaplain of Norwich Castle, Nor- 
folk, England, says that, “from January, 1825, to March, 1826, 400 
prisoners came under my examination; of these, 183 could neither 
read nor write, 28 merely knew the alphabet; 49 could read very im- 
perfectly, so as not to be able to obtain any information by it; 51 could 
read only; and 99 could read and write.” He also states, that ‘among 
those who have learned to read and write, there exists a lamentable 
ignorance of moral and religious duties,”’ 

In Porter’s work on the Progress of the British Empire, we find 
the following facts : 

In twenty counties of England and Wales, with a population of 8,- 
724,338 persons, there were only 59 instructed convicts for 1840 ; 
while in the 32 remaining counties there was but one instructed con- 
vict—that is, who had received more than the rudest elements of in- 
struction. Middlesex, the Metropolitan county, with 1,576,616 in- 
habitants, did not furnish an educated convict, Among the 59 men- 
tioned above, 15 were political offenders. 

In 1841, fifteen English counties furnished 17 instructed convicts 
out of a population of 9,569,064; while the remaining counties of Eng- 
land and the whole of Wales, did not furnish one convict out of a 


population of 6,342,661 who had received more than the mere elements 
of instruction. It must be remembered, to the credit of Education, 
that out of the 109 accused persons who had been educated, but one 
was a female; while among the uneducated convicts one-fourth are 


females. 
The following are the criminal returns for England and Wales, from 
1836 to 1841: 
1. Neither read nor write. 
Males. Females. 

SED Bese cece doses eee 5.598 e ° ee 1.435 
1837 cee eees ce cooces 6.684 1,780 
1838 1,601 
1839 1,709 
1840 2 cove 1,913 
1841 oc ccvcce oo 1,908 


2. Persons who could read only, or read and write imperfectly. 
Males. Females. 

& 968 ° seeereeesecceses PUSH 

oS ae re w 

10,008 ee soocese 2,826 

10.523. ° os 6eG0 ‘ coce 2.548 

12,151 Sa ee, 
9 a 


12,742 cccscccecccces cecccoce 2,900 


Persons who could read and write well. 
Males. Femoles. 
1836 ..0- sesedess BSOIG cv cece ds 0006 66 séedeo we 199 
1837 .. coe ccveccce ce ZOBT coccocce ce coerce soccees 177 
$BBS cccccccecccesecess 2.05) COCCCee © ceases os cone 206 
1839 cecccececcecce coos DPA) ce ccccce oo vsee vesccecs 261 
1840 «ce ccccce cescccccce BOBB oc ccccee ov cecace coccce 215 
1B4] oe ccceee cececces ce 1,839Q caccccee co vccene sosees 214 
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Persons who received instruction beyond the elementary branches of reading 


and writing. 
Males. 
176 
98 
74 
74 
100 
eocccee eee 126 

The number for 1841—126—was found afterward to be only 109. 
Besides these, about 500 per year of males, and 100 of females, were 
undetermined as to Education. 

In England, in 1841, the offenders were to the population as 1 to 
573, while in Scotland they were as 1 to 742; the difference being 
due to superior Education in Scotland. 

To complete the record for England, let the following table be 


given :* 





1842. | 1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. | 1847.) 1848. 





Unable to read 31,00 | 29,77 | 30.61 | 50,66 | 31,59 | 31,93 
Read Imperfectly.-+++++-- | 58,32 | 57,60 | 59,28 | 58,43 | 59.51 | 58,57 | 56,38 
Well Educated | 8,02] 8,12] 8,38] 7,71] 7,79] 9,83 
Superior Education 523 0.47 | 0.42) 0,37] 0,34) 0,28) 0,27 
Not ascertained. 2,91 | 2,41 | 2,30} 1,78| 1,60; 1,59 

From this table we notice that an average of 88 per cent. of all the 
criminals of England were among the uneducated! Reading imper- 
fectly is equivalent to no Education, and accordingly, the first two 
classes are included among the uneducated. It is noticed also that an 
average of only about 8 per cent. were well Educated, while but a 
third per cent. possessed a superior Education! Let these facts tell in 
favor of the greatest of all the agencies for human improvement. 
About two-thirds of the males. of England are “well Educated,” as it 
is called; and yet 88 per cent. of criminals are from the 33 per cent. 
of uneducated population—about 2,000 per cent. in favor of Edu- 
cation ! 

In Porter’s work, we find the following satisfactory statement in 
relation to the regenerating power of Education : 

‘In the island of Iceland, there is no such thing to be found as a man or wo- 
man—not decidedly deficient in mental capacity—who cannot read and write 
well, while the greater part of all classes of the inhabitants have mastered several 
of the higher branches of education, including a knowledge of modern languages 
and an acquaintance with classical literature.” 

Being at the verge of the Arctic circle, but few hours of the day 


can be devoted to labor out-doors. 

‘Every account of this people that has been published, agrees in describing 
them as gentle and peaceable in their dispositions; sober, moral, and religious in 
their habits. Crimes among them are hardly known. The house of correction 
at Reickiavich, the capital of the island, after having stood empty for years, was 
at length converted into a residence for the Governor, by whom it has since been 
occupied. The island is subject to the penal code of Denmark, which awards 
the penalty of death to murder and some other heinous offences. It is said that 
only three or four capital convictions have occurred during the last two centu- 
ries; the last of these happened some years before the visit of Sir G. Mackenzie, 
and Dr. Holland, in 1810, it was of a peasant for the murder of his wife, and on 
that occasion it was not possible to find any one on the island who could be in- 


* Blackwood, Nov., 1849. 
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duced to perform the office of executioner, so that it became necessary to send 
the man to Norway, that the sentence might be carried into effect.” 

During the nine centuries that have elapsed since the first settle- 
ment of the island, no armed force has been raised or introduced into 
the island. 

We extract the following interesting particulars from Mr. Frederick 

ill’s eleventh report on the Prisons of Scotland, presented to Par- 
liament in 1848: 

“Of about 18,000 prisoners received during the year ending 30th June, 1845, 
rather more than 2,600 were under seventeen years of age; nearly 3,700 were be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-one years of age; nearly 11,000 irom twenty-one to 
fifty; and about 11.100 above fifty. 

* As a general rule, the prisoners, especially the young, are found on ¢dmission 
to be inferior, both in mental and physical development, and in the amount of 
knowledge they have acquired, to people generally; owing, no doubt, to the un- 
favorable circumstance of their birth and early training, and to frequent exposure 
to cold and want, often alternating, as the age advances, with the effects of dissi- 
pation. Many who are committed and liberated while young, probably die be- 
fore they reach manhood; but the same general inferiority is observ ble, to a 
greater or less extent, in prisoners of all ages. In many cases, indeed, the de- 
grees of weak-mindedness and the want of self-control apprvach the confi.es, 
and even pass the boundary of sanity; and a lunatic asylum would often be a more 


appropriate receptacle than a prison. 

‘The records of the state of the education of the prisoners, on their admission, 
as shown by their knowledge of reading and writing, agree with what might be 
expected under such circumstances. Of upward of 15,000 prisoners examined 
last year, only 1,003, or one in fifteen, were found able to read and write well ; 
and only 262, or one in sixty, knew more than mere reading and writing ; while 
upward of 3,000 could not read at all, and upward of 8,000 could not write at all. 

“It will be found, by a comparison of the foregoing summary with that given 
by Mr. Redgrave, in the criminal returns from England and Wales, that, although 
the general state of education in Scotland is usually considered to be superior to 
that of England, the criminal population of Scotland is quite as low in education 
as the criminal population of England and Wales; shewing clearly, that in Scot- 
land, as well as in England, it is among the uneducated that crime abounds, po- 
tent as may be other causes than the want of education in producing crime.” 


We respectfully request our readers to re-peruse and carefully 
consider the foregoing facts. They are full of instruction touching 
a subject in which the interest of every individual in the commu- 
nity is deeply involved. From a comparison of the statistics of 
crime in the United States and Great Britain, it appears that 
about three fourths of the unfortunate delinquents belong to that 
class who are totally uneducated, or whose education has been so 
limited as to be of but little or no advantage to them. We have 
not the data from which we can make accurate estimates, but are 
persuaded that it will not cost the community as much to prevent 
crime and pauperism by a judicious system of public education as 
to provide for the punishment of delinquents, and the support of 
paupers. But there are higher arguments in favor of education 
than those which grow out of calculations of pecuniary gains. 

Our government is based upon the intelligence of its constitu- 
ents; this is a vital element, a property essential to its existence ; 
and, consequently, it is the first and highest duty of the State to 
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provide not only for the preservation, but full development of that 
principle which brought it into being, and without which it must 
cease to exist. 

No amount of wealth.—no degree of intelligence or virtue, no 
calling or station can place an individual above the reach of those 
evils, which flow from ignorance. Assuming it to be the principal 
source of crime, as it is proven to be by the foregoing facts, it 
robs, steals and begs from individuals, while it taxes the commu- 
nity to pay for prosecuting offenders, for the building of jails and 
poorhouses, and supporting their immates. 

It endangers reputation and personal safety, and may be re- 
garded as the chief cause of almost all the mental anxiety and in- 
quietude that afflict the human family. 


Surely, the people of Missouri will not long permit these evils 
to remain, when it is in the power of the State to remove them at 
a cost which, divided among its constituents, in proportion to their 
means, would scarcely be felt or perceived by any. We conjure our 
readers by that object which each cherishes as most dear to his 
heart and affections, to give not only their approval, but most 
cordial and active encouragement to the adoption of a system of 
public schools that will insure a reasonable degree of education to 
every free white child hereafter to be raised in the State. We call 
upon the public press, that great medium through which the intel- 
ligence of the age is diffused through the land, that engine which 
fashions public opinion, and directs the legislation of all free gov- 
erments, to come forth in support of a better system of education 
in Missouri than the present. Humanity, the cause of civilization, 
the best interest, the glory cf the State, demand their gervices in 
this good cause; and we sincerely hope that the conductors of ev- 
ery public Journal in the State will bring their influence to bear 
upon the next General Assembly in favor of this vital measure. 


And, finally, we invoke the active support and encouragement of 
the ministers of our holy religion, of every denomination. By the 
census of 1840, there was one out of every fifteen adults in the 
State of Missouri, who could not read the scriptures. And as- 
suming that crime bears the same relation to ignorance in this 
State, that is found to exist in other countries, about three fourths 
of the offences against the laws are committed by those who cannot 
read. 

In view of a source of so much moral evil in our midst, can the 
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teachers of religion, with folded arms, look in silence upon the 
withering and blighting effects of ignorance, and leave the work of 
reformation as a hopeless cause in the hands of politicians? Sure- 
ly, they will not; they cannot so grossly misconceive the objects of 


their mission. 

Enlightened in respect to one of the most fruitful causes of 
crime, we respectfully invite them to make that cause to be under- 
stood by those who look up to them for counsel and instruction. 
It is in their power, would they, with one accord, enter upon the 
work with earnestness, to bring the moral influence of the people 
throughout the State to bear upon this subject, compelling their 
representatives to devise and adopt measures which will secure a 
reasonable degree of instruction to all who are unable to provide 
it for themselves. 

We suggest no plan ; we are willing to leave that to others; our 
chief object at present is to prepare the public mind for action. It 
will require many years to organize a system of common schools, 
and bring it into successful operation, even after a plan shall have 
been adopted, and we are persuaded that every philanthropist will 
agree with us in the opinion, that the beginning should not be 
longer delayed. 


ARTICLE II. 
The First Railroad in Missouri. 


Messrs. Tarver & Cobb, Editors Western Journal. 

Gentlemen :—In this day of progress when this entire country, 
and particularly the great and growing West, seems to be alive to 
works of internal improvements ; when plankroads, railroads, and 
canals are engrossing the public mind, I have thought proper to 
give your readers the history of the first railroad, now completed 
in the State of Missouri. During a recent trip up the Missouri 
river, I stopped at Lexington, now a city of commercial import- 
ance, and all a growth of only twelve years. It can now deserv- 
edly boast of a splendid college, several elegant female academies, 
flouring-mills, rope-walks, pork packeries, ete. Besides, it is the 
great mart of the wheat, hemp and tobacco country. But to re- 
turn to the railroad. After leaving Lexington, I crossed the river 
and took the road leading to Richmond. Passing through a beau- 
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tiful prairie, I came to the residence of James R. Allen, Esq., an 
old and highly esteemed citizen of Ray county. On my arrival I 
found him absent from home. While waiting for his return, I 
amused myself with examining his splendid merchant mill which 
he has recently erected on his plantation, and for the use of which 
his railroad was originally projected. I found this establishment 
one of the best I ever saw, and already it holds a high reputation 
for manufacturing the very best flour. In a short time, I saw the 
cars coming up from the river, and on the train sat the ‘‘old gen- 
tleman himself.””? He alighted from his railway carriage, and 
greeted me with great cordiality. Night coming on, I spent the 
evening with him under his hospitable roof. During my short stay 
with him, he informed me that the raz/road in question, leading 
from his mills to the Missouri river, is five miles in length, reach- 
ing the river nearly opposite Lexington, with his own negroes and 
a few hired laborers he has sawed all the materials, graded the 
road, bridged the sloughs, and, in short, has completely finished 
his road in the space of two years. In the first place he built a 
saw mill at the place of beginning. and used the road as fast as it 
was jaid down for the transportation of materials. The whole con- 
cern is made of wood. The streamers, cross-ties and rails are all 
of the best seasoned native post oak, which becomes almost im- 
pervious to rain and weather, and will answer for many, many 
years just as good a purpose as iron. This road crosses a miry 
wretched swamp that lies between Lexington and the Grand River 
country. It will therefore be of the greatest advantage to the cit- 
izens of that vast growing country, in getting their weigthy but 
valuable products to market, and carrying back their supplies for 
home consumption. Mr. Allen informed me that his road costs 
him, including everything, about $1500 a mile. He thinks that 
railroads of this kind are far cheaper, and in every way better, 
than plankroads. That great success may attend his noble enter- 
prise, and that his fondest anticipations may be realized, is cer- 
tainly the wish of every patriotic heart, for he richly deserves it. 
If, gentlemen, such railway links as these could only bind our 
western villages, one by one, communication would be increased, 
travel facilitated, and the heaviest articles of merchandise would 
be transported for a mere song. Then, and not till then, can you 
expect a market at every man’s door. I am heartily glad as an 
American citizen to see that our whole country has wakened up to 
the great importance of *‘internal improvements.” Even my own 
State, Louisiana, has at last shaken off the stand-stcl/ policy, and 
begins to find that unless she enters the lists in real earnest, it will 
soon be too late. Tne trade will be diverted to other points, and 
the golden harvests be reaped by others. ‘The convention now in 
session, will take a deep interest in this matter, and do all in its 
powcr to bring capital to the State, and invest it freely. Already, 
not only meetings are held, and spirited addresses delivered, but 
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money, the L’argent, subscribed with great liberality. In every 
direction, from ‘New Orleans, as the great center, to Jackson, 
Miss., to Opelousas, and even to St. Louis, the people are up and 
adoing. In conclusion, gentlemen, may I not indulge the hope 
that in a few short years, you will dine with me, (near Baton 
Rouge ) and on the following evening take your tea and toast with 
your friends in St. Louis. 

Very truly, your ob’t. s’t., a Wee 

West Baton Rouge, July 5, 1852. 


Articie III. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LAWS or tue District or Lovtst- 
ANA, THE TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA, THE TERRITORY OF MIs- 
SOURI AND THE STATE OF MIsSOURI, SO FAR AS SAID LAWS WERE 
ENACTED BY CONGRESS OR HAVE BEEN ADJUDICATED UPON BY THE 
SuprEME Courts oF Missouri AND OF THE UNITED STATEs. 

On the 30th of April, 1803, the treaty of cession was signed at 
Paris, and on the 2d and 12th of December following formal de- 
livery was given at New Orleans of the Territory of Louisiana to 
the Commissioners of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT. 

On the 26th of March, 1804, an act of Congress was approved 
by the President which divided said territory by the line of 33 
degrees north latitude, the southern portion thereof being called the 
Territory of New Orleans, and the northern portion the District of 
Louisiana. The district was attached to the Indiana territory, 
and the jurisdiction of the Governor and Judges extended over it. 
They were authorized to legislate; required to hold two courts an- 
nually, and empowered to establish inferior courts. The Spanish 
and French laws were continued. The Governor and the Judges 
adopted sixteen laws, on the Ist of October following, under the 
following titles, viz: 1. Crimes and punishments, 2. Justice’s 
Courts, 3. Slaves, 4. Revenue, 5. Militia law, 6. Recorder’s of- 
fices, 7. Attorneys, 8. Constables, 9. Boatmen, 10. Defalcation, 
11. Practice at law, 12. Probate business, 13. Establish a Quarter 
Sessions Court, 14. Oaths, 15. Sheriffs, 16. Marriages. 


LAND LAWS. 

On the 26th March, 1804, by the same act which organized the 
Government, Congress enacted the following clause relative to 
land titles, viz: 

**Sec. 14. That all grants for lands within the territories ceded 
by the French Republic to the United States, by the treaty of the 
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30th April, 18038, the title whereof was at the date of the treaty 
of St. Idefonzo (1st Oct. 1800) inthe crown, government or na- 
tion of Spain, and every act and proceeding subsequent thereto of 
whatsoever nature towards the obtaining any grant, title, or claim 
to such lands, and under whatsoever authority transacted or pre- 
tended, be and the same are hereby declared to be null, void and 
of no effect in law or equity. Provided nevertheless, That any 
thing in this section contained shall not be censtrued to make null 
and avoid any bona fide grant made agreeably to the laws, usages 
and customs of the Spanish government to an actual settler on the 
land so granted for himself and for his wife and family; or to make 
null and void any bona fide act or proceeding done by an actual 
settler agreeably to the laws, usages, and customs of the Spanish 
government to obtain a grant for the lands actually settled on by 
the person or persons claiming title thereto, if sach settlement in 
either case was actually made prior to the 20th day of December, 
1803. And provided further, That such grant shall not secure 
to the granier or his assigns more than one mile square of land, 
together with such other and further quantity as heretofore hath 
been allowed for the wife and family of such actual settler agree- 
ably to the laws, usages and customs of the Spanish government. 
And that if any citizen of the United States or other person shall 
make a settlement on any lands belonging to the United States 
within the limits of Louisiana or shall survey or attempt to survey 
such lands or to designate boundaries by marking trees or other- 
wise, such offender shall on conviction thereof in any Court of re- 
cord of the United States or the territories of the United States 
forfeit a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, and suffer im- 
prisonment not exceeding twelve months, and it shall moreover &c’’ 

On the 2d day of March, 1805, an act of Congress was enacted 
containing the following clauses, viz: 

‘¢ Sec. 1. That any person or persons and the legal representa- 
tives of any person or persons who on the 1st day of Uctober, 1800, 
were resident within the territories ceded by the French republic 
to the United States by the treaty of the 39th of April, 1803, and 
who had prior to the said 1st day of October, 1800, obtained from 
the French or Spanish governments respectively during the time 
either of the said governments had the actual] possession of the 
said territory any duly registered warrant or order of survey for 
lands lying within the said territories to which the Indian title had 
been extinguished, and which were on that day actually inhabited 
and cultivated by such person or persons or for his or their use, 
shall be confirmed in their claims to such lands in the same man- 
ner as if their titles had been completed. Provided however, 
That no such incomplete title shall be confirmed unless the person 
in whose name such warrant or order of survey had been granted 
was at the time of its date either the head of a family or above the 
age of twenty one years; nor unless the conditions and terms on 
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which the iemaghitien of the grant might deeded shall bie ave been 
fulfilled.” 

‘‘Sec. 2. That to every person or to the legal representative or 
representatives of every person who being either the head of a fam- 
ily or twenty one years of age had prior to the 20th day of De- 
cember, 1803, with the permission of the proper Spanish officer, 
and in conformity with the laws, usages and customs of the Span- 
ish government made an actual settlement ona tract of land with- 
in the said territories, not claimed by virtue of the preceding sec- 
tion, or of any Spanish or French grant made and completed be- 
fore the Ist day of October, 1800, and during the time the gov- 
ernment which made such grant had the actu: al possession of 
said territories, and who did on the said 20th of December, 1803, 
actually inhabit and cultivate the said tract of land; the tract of 
land thus inhabited and cultivated shall be granted. Provided 
however, Thi at not more than one tract shi il be thus granted t 


square, lectins siths suc h hence further quantity as aioe 
has been allowed for the wife and family of such actual settler 
agreeably to the laws, usages and customs of the Spanish govern- 
ment. Provided also, that this donation shall not be made t 
any person who claims any other tract of land in the said territo- 
ries by virtue of any French or Spanish grant.’ 
By the 3d section a Recorder of land titles must be appointed 
by the President. What his powers and duties are, is not stated. 
‘Sec. 4. That every person claiming lands in the above men- 
tioned territories by virtue of any legal French or Spanish grant 
made and completed before the 1st October, 1800, and during the 
time the Government which made such grant, had the actual pos- 
session of the territories, may, and every person claiming land in 
the said territories by virtue of the two first sections of this act, or 
by virtue of any grant or incomplete title bearing date subsequent 
to the Ist Oct., 1800, shall before the 1st March, 1806, deliver to 
e (Register of the land office) Recorder of land titles, within 
whose district the land may be, a notice in writing stating the 
value and extent of his claims, together with a plat of the tract or 
tracts claimed; and shall also on or before that day deliver to the 
said (Register or ) Recorder for the purpose of being r recorded e\ 
ery grant, order of survey, deed, conveyance or other written evi- 
dence of his claim; and the same shall be recorded by ocieies r 
or) Recorder, or by the translator hereinafter mentioned in books 
to be kept by them for that purpose on receiving from the parties 
at the rate of 124 cents for every hundred words contained in such 
written evidence of their claim. Provided however, That where 
lands are claimed by virtue of a complete French or Spanish grant 
as aforesaid, it shall not be necessary for the claimant to have any 
other evidence of his claim recorded, except the original grant or 
patent together with the warrant or order of survey rand the plat ; 
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but all the other conveyances or deeds shall be deposited with the 
(Register or) Recor: ler to be by them laid before the Commis- 
sioners hereinafter directed to be appointed, when they shall take 
the claim into consideration. And if such person shall neglect to 
deliver such notice in writing of his claim together with a plat as 
aforesaid, or cause to be recorded such written evidence of the 
same, all his right, so far as the same is derived from the two first 
sections of this act, shall become void, and forever thereafter be 
barred; nor shall any incomplete grant, warrant, order of survey, 
deed of conveyance or other written evidence which shall not be 
recorded as above directed, ever after be considered or admitted 
as evidence in any court of the United States against any grant 
derived from the United States. The said (Reg rister and) Re- 
corder shall commence the duties hereby enjoined on them on or 
before the 1st day of September next, and continue to discharge 
the same at such place in their respective districts as the President 
of the United States shall direct.”’ 

By the 5th section, the President is authorized to appoint two 
commissioners who with the Recorder constitute a Board for ad- 
jasting land titles. They were to meet on the ist December, 1805, 
and continue their s ittings until the 1st March, 1806. They were 
tv examine records and papers, witnesses Xc., report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by whom the report was to be submitted to 
Congress to whom was reserved the right to confirm titles. In the 
pe rlormance of their duties it was provided that ‘*when any Span- 
ish or French grant, warrant or order of survey as afores: aid shall 
be produced to the said Board for lands which were not at the date 
of such grant, warrant or order of survey, or within one year there- 
after inhabited, cultivated or occupied by or for the use of the 
grantee; or whenever said Board shall not be satisfied that such 
grant, warrant or order of survey did issue at the time when the 
sume bears date, but that the same is antedaied or otherwise 
fraudulent; the said Commissioners shall not be bound to consider 
such grant, warrant or order of survey as conclusive evidence of 
the title, Lut may require such other proof of its validity as they 
deem proper.” 


GOVERNMENT. 


On the 3d March, 1805, an act was passed by which the name 
of tue **District of Louisiaua’’ was changed to that of the ‘*Terri- 
tory of Louisiana.” I: also provided for a Governor to hold office 
for three years, and to be appointe: d by the President. He was 
also the superintendent of Indian affairs. The Secretary was ap- 
pointed for four years, and acted in the absence of the “Governor 
us his substitute. ‘Lhe Governor and three territorial Judges con- 
stituted the Legislature, and had power to establish inferior courts 
and enact all jaws. ‘The three Judges were appointed for four 
years, and held two courts in each year at suitabie places. The 
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act took effect on the 4th July, 1805. The office of Attorney Gen- 
eral was created on the 6th May, 1806. Originally there were 
five districts or counties, viz: St. Louis, St. Charles, Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Cape Girardeau and New Madrid. In 1806, 1807, 1808, 
many laws were enacted changing the previous regulations for the 
acquisition and descent of property. 


LAND LAWS 


On the 28th day of February, 1806, an act was approved, by 
which it was provided ‘‘That the powers vested by law in the Sur- 
veyor General, shall extend over all the public lands of the United 
States in the territory of Louisiana, to which the Indian title has 
been or shall hereafter be extinguished. By this act a principal 
Deputy was appointed for Louisiana territory who was required to 
execute ‘‘such surveys as may hereafter be authorized by law or 
as he may be direeted to execute by the Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the titles and claims to land within 
the territory aforesaid &c.” 

This act also provided that the plats of surveys appertaining to 
the office of Surveyor General under the Spanish government should 
be delivered to the principal deputy, and that no plat should be 
admitted as evidence unless certified by him to be a true copy. 

**Section 5” enaets ‘‘That so much of the act entitled ‘‘An act 
for ascertaining and adjusting the titles within the territory of Or- 
leans and the District of Louisiana,”” as makes it the duty of ev- 
ery claimant to lands within the territory of Louisiana, to deliver 
to the Recorder of land titles a plat of the tract or tracts claimed 
by him be and the same is hereby repealed so far as relates to 
claimants whose tracts had not been surveyed by the proper officer 
under the Spanish government prior to the 20th December, 1803. 
And the Commissioners appointed for ascertaining the titles and 
claims to lands within either the territory of Louisiana or that of 
Orleans are hereby authorized to direct the officer exercising the 
powers of Surveyor General within the same to exeeute suci. sur- 
veys as they may think necessary for the purpose of deciding on 
claims presented for their decision, Provided that the expense of 
executing such surveys shall be defrayed by the parties claiming 
the land unless the same be claimed by a legal French or Spanish 
grant made and completed before the Ist October, 1800. @nd 
provided also, and it is hereby further enacted, that every such 
survey as well as every other survey by whatever authority hereto- 
fore executed, those of the above mentioned legal and complete 
titles only excepted, shall be held and considered as private sur- 
veys only: and all the tracts of land the titles to which may be ul- 
timately confirmed by Congress in conformity with the provisions 
of the act above mentioned, shall prior to the issuing of patents 
be resurveyed if judged necessary under the authority of the per- 
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son exercising the power of Surveyor General, ard at the expense 
of the parties.” 

On the 21st of April, 1806, an act was approved containing the 
following clauses altering the law of 1805: 

Sec. 1. That every | pene or persons claiming a tract of land 
by virtue of the second section of the act to which this act is a 
supplement, and who had commenced an actual settlement on such 
tract prior to the 1st day of October, 1800, and had continued 
actually to inhabit and cultivate the same during the term of three 
years from the time when such actual settlement had commenced, 
and prior to the 20th of December, 1803, shall be considered as 
having made such settlement with the permission of the proper 
Spanish officer, although it may not be in the power of such per- 
son or persons te produce suflicient evidenee of such permission.”’ 

‘*Sec. 2. That every person or persons rightfully claiming a 
tract of land, not exceeding six hundred and forty acres, by virtue 
of the act to which this act is a supplement, shall be confirmed in 
his or their claims, if otherwise embraced by the provisions of the 
said act, although the person or persons under whom the claim or 
claims originated, were not, at the time when the same originated, 
above the age of twenty-one years. Provided, that the tract of 
land thus claimed had been for the space of ten consecutive years 
prior to the 20th of December, 1803, in the quiet possession of 
and actually inhabited and cultivated by such person or persons or 
for his or for their use.” 

Section 7 authorizes Commissioners to change the place of their 
sittings or to send a member of the Board to obtain evidence which 
could not otherwise be conveniently had. 

On the 8d March, 1807, an act was approved modifying the act 
of the 2d March, 1805, with the provisions: 

‘¢ Sec. 1. ‘That so much of the first section of the act entitled an 
‘tact for ascertaining and adjusting the titles and claims to land 
within the territory of Orleans and the district of Louisiana,” as 
provides that no incomplete title shall be confirmed unless the per- 
son in whose name the warrant or order of survey had been grant- 
ed, was at the time of its date either the head of a family or above 
the age of 21 years, be and the same is hereby repealed.” 

Sec. 2. That any person or persons or the legal representatives 
of any person or persons who on the 20th of December, 1803, had 
for ten consecutive years prior to that day been in possession of a 
tract of land not claimed by any other person, and not exceeding 
two thousand acres, and who were on that day resident in the ter- 
ritory of Orleans or Louisiana, and had still possession of such 
tract of land, shall be confirmed in their titles to such tract of land, 
Provided, that no claim to a lead mine or salt spring shall be 
confirmed merely by virtue of this section. 4nd provided also, 
that no more land shall be granted by virtue of this section than 
is actually claimed by the party, nor more than is contained with- 
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in the acknowledged and ascertained boundaries of the trac: 
claimed.” 

Section 4 gives power to tl ¥ Commissioners to grant final con- 
firmation ‘upon all claims to lands within their respective districts 
where the claim is made by any person or persons or the legal re- 
erson or persons who were on the 20th d: ay 


presentatives of any ] 
inhabitants of Louisiana, and for a tract not 

) 

4 


of December, 1803, 
exceeding the qui untity of acres contained in a league Square, anid 
which does not include either a lead mine or a salt spring, wh o 
decision of the Commissioners, when in favor of the claimant, sh 

be final against the UnitedStates, any act of Congress to the con- 

trary notwiths standing.’ 

Section 5 extends the time for filin ng notices and evidences of 
claims with the Recorder to the 1st July, 18U8, and then enacts 
‘that the 1ights of such persons as shell neglect so doing within 
the time limited by this act, shall so far as they are derived from 
or founded on any act of Congress ever after be barred and be- 
come void, and the evidences ot their claims never after admitted 
as evidence in any court of law or equity whatever.” 

Section 6 provides that Commissioners shall file final decisions 
in favor of claimants with the Surveyor General, and that he shal! 
issue a certificate to the party which, when transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, sha!] entitle him to a patent. 

Section 7 provides for the survey of lands confirmed by the 
Commissioners unless a previous survey was made and is of record 
under French or Spanish governments. And also authorizes the 
Commissioners to direct the surveyor to resurvey any tract of land 
they choose which has been already surveyed. 

Section 8 requires Commissioners to report their opinion upon 
all claims not finally confirmed by them, classifying them as tol- 
lows: 1. **Claims which in the opinion of the Commissioners ought 
to be confirmed in conformity with the provisions of the several 
acis of Congress for ascertaining and adjusting the titles and claims 
to land within the territo ries of Orleans and Louisiana.” 2. 
‘Claims which, though not embraced by the provisions of the said 
acts, ought nevertheless in the opinion of the Commissioners to be 
confirmed in conformity with the laws, usages, and customs of the 


f 
i 


i 


Spanish government.”” 38. ‘*Claims which neither are embraced 
by the provisions of the said acts nor ought in the opinion of the 


Commissioners to be confirmed in conformity with the laws, usages 


and customs of the } Spanish government.’ Said reports to be 
laid before he b y the Secre tary of the Treasury. 

On the 15th Febru: iry, 1311, an act was approved requiring 
the ah wade General to survey such land in the territory of Louis- 
jana as the President may direct. ‘The same act also establishes 
a Land office with a Register and Receiver for the sale of lands of 
the United States. It also authorizes the President to direct lands 
which have been surveyed, to be sold at public auction, Provided 
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however, that till after the Parra of ‘ieee yaaa no tract 
of land shall be offered for sale the claim to which has been in due 
time and according to law presented to the Recorder of land titles 
in the district of Louisiana, and ‘led in his offices for the purpose 
of being investigated by the Commissioners appointed for ascer- 
taining the rights of persons claiming lands in the territory of 
Louisiana.” 

On the 3d March, 1811, an act was approved by which a Land 
office was established, and the President authorized to appoint a 
Register and Receiver. By the same act the Surveyor General is 
required to survey so much of the public land as the President 
shall direct, and under the same rules with the iands north of the 
Ohio, and above the mouth of the Kentucky river. By the same 
act the President is authorized to direct so much of the land thus 
offered for sale as he thinks proper to be offered for sale. He can 
also reserve one township for a seminary of Learning; the sixteenth 
section for schools, saline springs and lead mines, and the land 
contiguous to them. The sales are to be regulated by the acts 
governing sales north of the Ohio and above the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky river. The act further provides, ‘‘That till after the deci- 
sion of Congress thereon, no tract of land shall be offered for sale 
the claim to which has been in due time, and according to law, 
presented to the Recorder of land titles in the district of Louisiana 
and filed in his office for the purpose of being investigated by the 
Commissioners appointed for ascertaining the rights of persons 
claiming lands in the territory of Louisiana.” 

This act also repeals the act of oe 15th, 1811, and pub- 
lished on p. 471 of the 8th vol. of the U. . Statutes at large. 


GOVERNMEN rT. 

On the 4th June, 1812, the name of the territory of Louisiana 
was changed to Missouri. The law fixes the tenure of the Gov- 
ernor’s office at three years, that of Secretary at four years, vests 
the legislative power in a council and a House of Representatives, 
fixes the tenure of the Supreme court and Justices at 4 years. 
Previous laws continued until altered by General Assembly. The 
change of government was to take place on the first monday in 
December, 1812. 

LAND LAWS. 

On the 13th June, 1813, an act was approved by which it was 
provided ‘That the rights, titles and claims to town or village lots, 
out lots, common field lots, and commons, in, adjoining and be- 
longing to the several towns or villages of Portage des Sioux, St. 
Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, Vv illage a Robert, Carondelet, 
Ste. Genevieve, New Madrid, New Bourbon, Little "Prairie, and 
Arkansas in the territory of Missouri, which lots have been inhab- 
ited, cultivated or possessed prior to the 20th of December, 1803, 
shall be and the same are hereby confirmed to the inhabitants of 
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the respective towns or villages aforesaid, according to their sev- 
eral right or rights in common thereto, Provided that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to affect the rights of any per- 
sons claiming the same land or any part thereof whose claims have 
been confirmed by the Board of Commissioners for adjusting and 
settling claims to land in the said territory. And it shall be the 
duty of the principal deputy surveyor for the said territory as soon 
as may be to survey or cause to be surveyed and marked, (where 
the same has not already been done according to law,) the out 
boundary lines of the said several towns or villages, so as to in- 
clude the out-lots, common field lots and commons thereto respect- 
ively belonging. And he shall make out plats of the surveys 
which he shail transmit to the Surveyor General who shall forward 
copies of the said plats to the Commissioner of the general land 
office, and to the Recorder of land titles; the expense of surveying 
the said out boundary lines shall be paid by the United States out 
of any monies appropriated for the survey of the public lands.””— 
All lots not owned by individuals, or held as commons, or reserved 
for military uses, are reserved for the support of schools, provided 
the whole does not exceed one twentieth of the whole of the towns 
or villages. The act further provides, ‘*That every claim to a 
donation of lands in the said territory in virtue of settlement and 
cultivation which is embraced by the report of the Commissioners 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, and which by the 
said report shall appear not to have been confirmed merely be- 
cause permission by the proper Spanish officer to settle has not 
been duly proven: or because the tract claimed, a!though inhabited, 
was not cultivated on the 20th of December, 1803; or not to have 
been confirmed on account of both said causes; the same shall be 
confirmed in case it shall appear that the tract so claimed was in- 
habited by the claimant or some one for his use prior to the 20th 
December, 1803, as aforesaid, and cultivated in eight months 
thereafter, subject however to every other limitation and restriction 
prescribed by former laws in respect to such claims; and in all 
cases where it shall appear by the said report or other records of 
the Board that claims to land have not been confirmed merely on 
the ground that the claim was for a greater quantity than 800 
arpens, French measure, every such claim to the extent of eight 
hundred arpens shail be confirmed.” 

The act requires the Recorder of land titles to inform the com- 
missioner of the Land office of the tracts so confirmed, also the 
deputy Surveyor. Upon the return of the plats of survey, he is 
required to give the claimants certificates of confirmation, upon 
which the commissioner is directed to issue patents. The deputy 
Surveyor is required to survey ‘‘the land the claims to which are 
directed to be confirmed, and the lands the claims to which have 
been confirmed by the Board of commissioners, where the same 
has not been already surveyed under the authority of the United 
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States.’ He is also required to furnish the Surveyor General with 
a connected plat of all the land surveyed at any time under the U. 
States, by whom copies are to be furnished to the Commissioner 
and the Recorder of land titles. The same section authorizes and 
requires the survey of all lands directed by the President and their 
division into sections. The law also gives the Deputy surveyor 
access to the books and papers of the Recorder, to enable him to 
obtain the completest description of the land confirmed or required 
for other reasons to be surveyed. 

The act further provides, ‘‘That every person or persons claim- 
ing lands in the territory of Missouri, who are actual settlers on 
the lands which they claim, and whose claims have not been here- 
tofore filed with the Recorder of land titles for the said territory, 
shall be allowed until the first of December next (1812) to deliver 
notices in writing and the written evidences of their claims to the 
said Recorder; and the notices and evidences so delivered within 
the time limited by this act, shall be recorded in the same manner 
and on payment of the same fees as if the same had been delivered 
before the Ist July, 1808, but the rights of such persons as shall 
neglect so doing within the time limited by this act, shall so far as 
they are derived from or founded on any act of Congress ever after 
be barred and become void, and the evidences of their claims never 
after admitted as evidence in any court of the U. S. against any 
grant derived from the United States.” 

By the same act the Recorder is substituted in the stead of the 
commissioners in respect to claims filed between 13th June and 

e 1st December, 1812, and invested with the same powers save 
only that ‘‘all his decisions shall be subject to the revision of 
Congress.” 

He is also required to report the cases above alluded to and the 
cases previously laid before the commissioners, but remaining un- 
decided, to the commissioner of the General land office, with his 
remarks and opinions, and the commissioner is required to lay the 
report before Congress at its next session. 

On the 3d March, 1813, an act was approved which provides, 
‘‘That every person or persons who had filed a notice of claim to 
any tract of land lying within the district of Louisiana (now terri- 
tory of Missouri) with the Recorder of land titles according to law, 
and have not exhibited any testimony or written evidence in sup- 
port of the same, and whose claim has not already been confirmed, 
shall be allowed until the 1st of January next 1814) to deliver to 
the Recorder of land titles for said territory the written evidence, 
or produce other testimony in support of his or their claim, notice 
whereof had been filed as aforesaid, and the written evidence de- 
livered to the said Recorder within the time limited by this section 
in support of claims filed as aforesaid, shall be by him recorded in 
the same manner, and on receiving the same fees allowed by form- 
er acts for recording written evidence of claims to land in the said 
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district, and the rights of any such person neglecting to deliver 
the evidence of their claims within the time above mentioned, shall 
become barred and void, in so far as the same was derived from 
the United States, and the evidence thereof be incapable of being 
admitted in any court whatsoever.” 

The Recorder is invested with the same powers in respect to the 
claims above alluded to, possessed by the Board of commissioners 
in respect to claims laid in prior to the 1st July, 1803. He is 
also required to report upon these claims to the commissioners with 
his opinion as to the propriety of confirming them, and the com- 
missioner is required to lay the report before Congress at its next 
session 

The act further provides, ‘*That every person whose claim to a 
donation of a tract of land in said district has been confirmed by 
the Board of commissioners, appointed for ascertaining the rights 
of persons claiming land in said district, and is embraced in their 
report transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, or which has 
been confirmed by the Recorder of land titles under the third sec- 
tion of the act entitled ‘‘An act making further provision for sett- 
ling claims to land in the territory of Missouri,” approved 13th 
June, 1812, shall be entitled to a grant for 640 acres, notwith- 
standing a less quantity shall have been allowed to him by the de- 
cision of the said Commissioners or Recorder of land titles, Pro- 
vided, that in no case shall the grant be for more land than was 
claimed by the party in his notice of claim, nor for more lard than 
is contained within the acknowledged and ascertained boundaries 
of the tract claimed.” 

The act further provides, ‘‘That the principal deputy Sur- 
veyor for the said territory shall survey or cause to be surveyed 
under the direction of the Surveyor General a tract of six hundred 
and forty acres of land to each claimant of a donation tract whose 
claim has been confirmed as aforesaid, except as provided by the 
preceding section, where the quantity claimed by the party was 
less than six hundred and forty acres, and where the ascertained 
boundaries of the tract claimed does not include six hundred and 
forty acres, in which cases the survey shall contain only the land 
claimed, and the tracts thus to be surveyed shall consist of unap- 
propriated lands, and shall in every case contain the improved 
lands by virtue of the settlement on and cultivation of which the 
claimant’s right to a donation has been confirmed, and in all cases 
where by reason of adjacent prior claims or the continuity of im- 
provements of the persons entitled to donation grants, each claim- 
ant cannot obtain a traet of €40 acres, the vacant lands appli- 
cable to the object shall be divided between the claimants in such 
manner as shall appear to the principal deputy surveyor most 
equitable; and whenever plats of surveys shall have been returned 
by the principal deputy surveyor to the office of the Recorder of 
land titles, it shall be the duty of the Recorder to issue for each 
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tract, according to the survey returned to him, a gertificate in fa- 
vor of the party to each person entitled thereto, which shall be 
transmitted to the commissioner of the General land office: and if 
it shall appear to the satisfaction of the said commissioner that 
such certificate was fairly obtained, according to the true intent 
and meaning of this act, then in that case patents shall be granted 
in like manner as is provided by law for other lands of the United 
States.” 

On the 12th April, 1814, an act was approved, containing the 
following provisions confirming certain titles, viz: 

‘‘That every person or persons, or the legal! representatives of 
any person or persons claiming lands in the State of Louisiana or 
the territory of Missouri, by virtue of any incomplete French or 
Spanish grant or concession, or any warrant or order of survey, 
which was granted prior to the Z0th December, 1808, for land 
lying within that part of the State of Louisiana, which composed 
the late territory of Orleans, or which was granted for lands lying 
within the territory of Missouri, before the tenth day of March, 
1804, and where the claimant or the person under whom he claims 
were resident in the province of Louisiana, at the respective times 
aforesaid, or at the time the said concession, warrant, or order of 
survey was granted, and whose claims have been filed with the 
proper Register or Recorder of land titles, according to law, and 
are embraced in the report of the Commissioners, Register or Re- 
corder for the district within which the lands claimed do lie, in 
every case where it shall appear by the said report of the Commis- 
sioners, Register or Recorder that the concession, warrant or order 
of survey under which the claim is made, contains a special loca- 
tion or had been actually located or surveyed within the late terri- 
tory of Orleans before the 20th December, 1803, or actually lo- 
cated or surveyed within the territory of Missouri, before the 10th 
day of March, 1804, by a surveyor duly authorized by the govern- 
ment making such grant, such persons shall be and they are here- 
by confirmed in their claims, Provided, that no claim shali be 
confirmed by this section which shall have been adjudged by either 
of the Boards of commissioners or a Register or Receiver of public 
monics, or a Recorder acting as such to be antedated or otherwise 
fraudulent: nor any one to claim a greater quantity of land than 
the number of acres contained in one league square; nor the claim 
of any person in his own right who has received in his own right a 
donation grant from the United States in said State or territory. 
And provided also, That no confirmation made by this section, 
shall affect the rights of any person claiming the same lands or 
any part thereof, whose claim has been confirmed by a Board of 
commissioners for ascertaining and adjusting claims to land in said 
State or territory, nor preclude a judicial decision between private 
claimants in such interfering claims.” 

By the same act it was also provided, ‘That every person or 
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persons claiming lands in the said State or territory by right of 
donation under any former laws, whose claims are contained in 
the report of the Register and Receiver of public monies, or of the 
Recorder of land titles made or hereafter to be made under exist- 
ing laws, and which claims shall appear by the said reports not to 
have been confirmed merely because the tracts claimed were not 
inhabited on the 20th December, 1805, such person or persons 
shall be and they are hereby confirmed in their respective claims, 
Provided, that in every other respect such claims shall be em- 
braced by the provisions and conform to the limitations and re- 
strictions prescribed by former laws for granting the right of dona- 
tion in the said State and territory. 

By the 3d section it was made the duty of the Recorder of land 
titles to issue orders of survey in the cases provided and upon the 
return of the surveyor to grant a certificate of confirmation direct- 
ted to the commissioner of the General land office by whom patents 
were to be issued. 

By the 4th section the principal deputy surveyor is required to 
execute the order of survey, and return plats to the Recorder and 
the Surveyor General. 

By the 5th section it was enacted, ‘‘That every person and the 
legal representatives of every person who has actually inhabited 
and cultivated a tract of land lying in that part of the State of 
Louisiana which composed the late territory of Orleans, or in the 
territory of Missouri, which tract is not rightfully claimed by any 
other person, and who shall not have removed from the said State 
or territory, shall be entitled to the right of preemption in the pur- 
chase thereof under the same restrictions, conditions, provisions, 
and regulations in every respect, as is directed by the act entitled 
‘*An act giving the right of preemption in the purchase of lands 
to certain settlers in the Illinois territory,”” passed February 5th, 


1813. 
NEW MADRID CERTIFICATES. 


On the 17th February, 1815, an act was approved containing 
the following provisions, viz: 

‘That any person or persons owning lands in the county of New 
Madrid, in the Missouri territory, with the extent tne said county 
had on the tenth day of November, 1812, and whose lands have 
been materia!ly injured by earthquakes, shall be and they are here- 
by authorized, to locate the like quantity of land on any of the 
public lands of the said territory the sale of which is authorized by 
law, Provided, that no person shall be permitted to locate a 
greater quantity of land under this act than the quantity confirmed 
to him except the owners of lots of ground or tracts of land of less 
quantity than 160 acres, who are hereby authorized to locate and 
obtain any quantity of land not exceeding 160 acres, nor shall any 
person be entitled to locate more than 640 acres, nor shall any 
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such location include any lead mine or salt spring. “nd provided 
also, that in every case where such location shall be made accor- 
ding to the provisions of this act, the title of the person or persons 
to the land injured as aforesaid shall revert to and become abso- 
lutely vested in the United States.” 


The second section provides, ‘‘That whenever it shall appear to 
the Recorder of land titles by the oath or affirmation of a compe- 
tent witness or witnesses that any person or persons are entitled 
to a tract or tracts of Jand under the provisions of this act, it shall 
be the duty of the said Recorder to issue a certificate thereof to 
the claimant or claimants ; and upon such certificate being issued 
and the location made on the application of the claimants by the 
principal deputy Surveyor for said territory, or under his direction 
whose duty it shall be to cause a survey thereof to be made, and 
to return a plat of each location made to the said Recorder to- 
gether with a notice in writing designating the tract or tracts thus 
loeated, and the name of the claimant on whose behalf the same 
shall be made; which notice and plat the said Recorder shall cause 
to be recorded in his office, and shall receive from the claimant for 
his services on such claim the sum of two dollars for receiving the 
proof, issuing the certificate and recording the notice and plat as 
aforesaid.” 

The 3d section makes it the duty of the Recorder to send a re- 
port of the claims allowed and locations made to the commissioner 
of the General land office, also to give the party a certificate 
‘which certificate shall be filed with the Recorder within twelve 
months after date, and the Recorder shall thereupon issue a 
certificate in favor of the party, which certificate being trans- 
mitted to the commissioners of the General land office shall en- 
title the party to a patent to be issued in like manner as is 
provided by law for other public land of the United States.” 

By an act approved April 9, 1818, it was provided, that 
every person claiming lands under the foregoing act in favor of the 
sufferers by earthquakes, should present his claim, and produce 
evidence thereof before the Recorder of land titles on or before the 
Ist January, 1819. 

By an act approved April 26, 1822, it was provided that lo- 
cations theretofore made by virtue of the New Madrid act of 
17th February, 1815, should be confirmed although they did not 
conform to sectional lines. It also requires all locations there- 
after made to conform to the legal subdivisions. 

By the act of March 2d, 1827, it is provided that locations 
therefore made by virtue of warrants under the act of 1815, in 
lieu of lots and outlots in and adjacent to New Madrid and Little 
Prairie not exceeding 640 acres shall be perfected into grants. 

The act of March 2d, 1831, provides that New Madrid grants 
may be located on any lands subject to sale in Missouri. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

By an act approved June 4th, 1812, the people were authorized to 
elect members of the legislative council; biennial sessions of the Leg- 
islature were required to be held at St. Louis ; and the judges of the 
supericr court to hold superior and circuit courts at such times and 
under such rules as the Legislature may prescribe. 

By an act appreved 29th April, 1816, it was provided that elaims 
embraced in the reports of the Recorder of land titles, acting as com- 
missioner, dated Ist November, 1815, and 2d February, 1816, where 
the decisions are in favor of the claimants, shall be confirmed, viz: 
1. Confirmations of village claims, under the act of 13th June, 1812. 
2. Grants of the late Boards of me agg extended by virtue of 
the 4th section of the act of 3d March, 1813. 3. Grants and confirm- 
ations under the several acts of Congress commencing with the act of 
13th June, 1812. It is also provided that every person and their le- 
gal representatives whose claim is confirmed, wherever his claim is 
located and surveyed, shall have a certificate from the Recorder that 
he is entitled to a patent, and the patent shall thereupon be issued. 


LAND LAWS 


By an act approv ed February 17th, 1818, land offices were estab- 
lished in Howard, in Arkansas, in Lawrence counties, at the town of 
Jackson, in Cape Girardeau county, and the districts in which each 
was to act including the one at St. Louis, were designated by metes 


and bounds. (U. S. Statutes at large, v. 3, p. 406.) 

The 2d section authorizes the President to open any or all of these 
offices whenever a sufficient quantity of public lands have been sur- 
veyed in any or all the districts ; and to appoint Registers and Re- 
ceivers. It also prescribes their powers and duties. 

The 3d section provides, ‘That whenever a Land office shall have 
been established in any of the districts aforesaid, and a Register and 
Receiver of public monies appointed, the President of the U.S. shall 
be and he is hereby authorized to direct so much of the public lands 
lying in such dis trict as shall have been surv eyed according to law to 
be offered for sale with the same reservations and exceptions, and on 
the same terms and conditions in every respect, as was provided for 
the sale of the public lands in the territory of Louisiana by the 10th 
section of an act entitled “An act providing for the final adjustment 
of claims to lands, and for the sale of public lands in the territories of 
Orleans and Louisiana, and to repeal the act passed for the same pur- 
pose, and approved February 16th, 1811,” except that the Register 
— Receiver of public monies alone may be competent to superintend 

he public sales, and that instead of one township for the support of a 
seminary of Learning, there shall be two townships located for the 
purpose by the Secret tary of the Treasury, and reserved from Sale, 
Provided, that one of said tow nships shall be located on the waters of 
the Missouri, and the other on the waters of the Arkansas.” 

On the 3d day of March, 1819, an act was approved by which it 
was provided that the 5th section of the act of April 12th, 1814, shall 
be construed to extend to citizens of Howard county as organized by 
the Legislature 23d January, 1816. The 2d section provides that the 
right of preemption shall not be construed to “affect any right derived 
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from the U. S. by purchase at public or private sale of the lands 
claimed under the aforesaid act.” The 3d section provides that those 
who would have had the right of preemption, had not the lands been 
reserved for schools, shall still have it, end authorizes the Register 
and Receiver to select for schools the qui ntity so disposed of to actual 
settlers out of any other public land in the same township. 


GOVERNMENT. 


On the 6th March, 1820, an act was approved, by which the people 
of Missouri territory were authorized to {rame a constitution prepar- 
atory to admission into the Union as a State. The boundaries made by 
that act, were tle same as at present save only where they have be: n 
changed by the acquisition of the country west of the meridian line, 
which passes through the middle of the mouth of the Kanzas river. 
The 2d section also provides, that the proposed State shall have con- 
current jurisdi.tion over the Mississippi, and all other bordering 
streams, and that all navigable streams, running into the Mississippi, 
shall forever remain common highways, The 3d, 4th and Sth sections 
make provision for the election and organization of the convention. 
The 6th section gives the State the sixteenth section of every town- 
ship for schools ; twelve salt springs on certain conditions; five per 
cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of lands in the State, three per 
cent of which are to be expended for roads and canals within it, and 
two per cent for roads leading to it by act of Congress ; four entire 
sections to enable the State to fix the State government; and one town- 
ship to be reserved for a seminary of Learning; Provided, that the 
public lands thereafter disposed of, shall be exempted trom taxation 
for five years after their sale. The 7th section provides that a cupy 
of the constitution shall be transmitted to Congress. And the last 
section provides that slavery shall be prohibited in the whole of the 
Louisiana territory forever thereafter north of 386 deg. and 30 min. 

On the 2d day of March, 1821, a joint resolution was approved ad- 
mitting Missouri into the Union upon condition that the fourth clause 
of the 26th section of the 3d erticle of its constitution shall not be 
construed to authorize the enactment of a law excluding citizens of 
other States from the enjoyment of the privileges to which they are 
entitled by the constitution of the U.S. The State is required by a 
legislative act to assent to this condition, upon the reception of which 
by the President, and the publication of his proclamation to that effect 
the admission of the State shall be complete. 

On the 19th July, 1820, the convention of Missouri adopted an or- 
dinance acceding to all the conditions prescribed by the act of the 3d 
March, 1819, and praying Congress to modify certain portions 
thereof. 

By an act approved June 26th, 1821, the legislature of this State 
declared the assent of this commonwealth to the fundamental condi- 
tion prescribed by the joint resolution of Congress approved 2d May, 
1821. The preamble to this act is a bitter but just criticism upon the 
Congressional resolution, 

By an act approved May 3d, 1822, it was provided that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay to the State 3 per cent of the proceeds 
of the sales of land dating from January 1, 1821, to be appropriated 
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to the construction of roads and canals under the direction of the Leg- 


islature. 
By an act approved 3d March, 1823, a Land office was established 


at Lexington, and all the lands west of the range line dividing the 
23d and 24th tiers of townships west of the 5th principal meridian in 
the Howard district are formed into the western land district. A Re- 
gister and Receiver are provided for, and the line between the St. 
Louis and Jackson districts changed. 

By an act approved 3d March, 1823, it was provided, that where 
the 16th section has already been disposed of, the Register and Re- 
ceiver shall select an equivalent from other lands as near to it as may 
be and these lands are granted to the State for schools. The 2d seciion 
makes provision relative to the salt springs granted to the State. 

By an act approved May 26th, 1824, it was provided that a new 
land district, to be called the district of Salt river, should be estab- 
lished, and a Register and Receiver appointed. It included the north 
eastern quarter of the State. Lands hitherto offered for sale are sub- 
jected to entry. 

By an act approved May 26th, 1824, it was provided “That it shall 
and may be lawful for any person or persons or their legal represent- 
atives claiming lands, tenements or hereditaments in that part of the 
late province of Louisiana which is now included within the State of 
Missouri by virtue of any French or Spanish grant, concession, war- 
rant, or order of survey, legally made, granted or issued, before the 
10th day of March, 1804, by the proper authorities to any person or 
persons resident in the province ef Louisiana at the date thereof, or 
on or before the 10th March, 1804, and which was protected or se- 
cured by the treaty between the United States and the French Re- 
public of the 30th April, 1803,-and which might have been perfected 
into a complete title under and in conformity to the laws, usages and 
customs of the government under which the same originated, had not 
the sovereignity of the country been transferred to the United States, 
in each and every such case it shall and may be lawful for such per- 
son or persons or their legal representatives, to present a petition to 
the District court of the State of Missouri, setting forth fully, plainly 
and substantially the nature of his, her, or their claim to the lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, and particularly stating the date of the 
grant, concession, or order of survey under which they claim, the 
name or names of any person or persons claiming the same or any part 
thereof by a different title from that of the petitioner, or holding pos- 
session of any part thereof otherwise than by the lease or preemption 
of the petitioner ; and also if the United States be interested on ac- 
count of the lands within the limits of such claim, not claimed by any 
other person than the petitioner; also the quantity claimed, and the 
boundaries thereof when the same may have been designated by 
boundaries; by whom issued and whether the said claim has been sub- 
mitted to the examination of either of the tribunals which have been 
constituted by law for the adjustment of land titles in the present lim- 
its of the State of Missouri, and by them reported on unfavorably, or 
recommended for confirmation ; praying in said petition that the va- 
lidity of such title or claim may be inquired into, and decided by the 
said court; and the said court is hereby authorized and required to 
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hold and exercise jurisdiction « of every petition atl in conform- 
ity with the provisions of this act, and to hear and determine the same 
on the petition in case no answer or answers be filed atter due notice; 
or on the petition and the answer or answers of any person or persons 
interested in presenting any claim from being established: and the 
answer of the District attorney of the United “States, where he may 
have filed an answer, according to the evidence which shall be ad- 
duced by the petitioner, by any person interested in preventing the 
decree of the court in favor of the title of the petitioner, and by the 
United States, and in conformity with the principles of justice, and 
according to the laws and ordinances of the government under which 
the claim originated, and the copy of such petition with a citation to 
any adverse possessor or claimant, shall be served on such possessor 
or claimant in the ordinary legal manner of serving such process in 
the State of Missouri at least fifteen days before the term of the Dis- 
trict court of the United States to which the same is made returnable 
and in like manner on the District attorney of the United States where 
the government is interested in the defence.”” The 2d section pro- 
vides that petitions presented under the act, shall be conducted ac- 

cording to the rules of a court of equity, and that appeals may be ta- 
ken within one year to the Supreme court. The 3d section provides 
that evidence therefor taken by tribunals established for adjustment 
of claims shall be admissible when the witness is dead. The 5th sec- 
tion provides that any claims to land within the purview of the act 
which shall not be asserted by petition within two yews after the 
date of the act, and prosecuted to final decision by the claimant within 
three years, shall be forever barred. The 6th section authorizes the 
successful claimant to present a copy of the decree to the Gommis- 
sioner of the General land office, and requires the latter thereupon to 
issue a patent. The 6th section provides that claims decided against 
the claimant or barred, shall revert to the United States. The lith 
section provides where lands thus recovered shall have been sold by 
the United States, the claimant may enter a like quantity in any land 
office in the State. By 12th section the claim of Jacques Clamorgan 
in St. Charles and Lincoln counties is excepted from its operation. 
The 14th section extends the whole act to the territory of Arkansas, 

By an act supplemental to the act of 1812, approv ed M: y 26, 1824, 

it is provided “That it shall be the duty of the individual owners or 
claimants of town or village lots, outlots and common field lots in, ad- 
joining or belonging | to the mi oral towns or villages of Portege de 
Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, Villa a Robert, Carond- 
clet, Ste. Genevieve, New Madrid, New Bourbon, and Little Prairie 
in Missouri, and the village of Arkansas in the territory of Arkansas 
whose lots were confirmed by the act of Congress of the 30th (13th) 
June, 1812, entitled “An act making further provisions for the sett- 
ling of land claims in the territory of Missouri,’”’ onthe ground of in- 
habitation, cultivation, or possession, prior to the 20th of December, 
1803, to proceed within eighteen months after the passage of this act 
to designate their said lots by proving before the Recorder of land 
titles for said State and territory the fact of such inhabitation, culti- 
vation, or possession, and the boundaries and extent of each elaim, so 
as to enable the Surveyor General to distinguish the private from the 
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vacant lots appertaining to the said towns and villages.”? The 2d 
section provides that after the expiration of the time above allowed, 
the Surveyor General under the direction of the Commissioner of the 
Lind office shall survey and set apart to these towns and villages so 
many of these lots as are not proved up, and not reserved by the 
President for military purposes, and as shall not exceed one twentieth 
of all the lands included in the general survey of said towns for the 
support of schools, according to the 2d section of the act of 1812; and 
alsuv to survey the commons belonging to said towns under the provi- 
sions of said act, provided that lots relinquished on account of earth- 
guakes and in liew of which lands have been located elsewhere, shall 
nut be surveyed or estimated in the q' uantity to which the towns are 
entitied. Tie 3d section re quires the Recorder to issue a certificate 
for each claim proved up, and to report the claims proved and a 
lots set apart for the towns to the Commissioner of the Land office. 
The 4th section extends the provisions of this act and of the act of 
1812 to Mine a Burtor. 

By the act of May 22d, 1826, the time of filing petitions under the 
provisions of the act of May 26th, 1824, is extended to the 26th May, 
1828. 

By the act of May 24th, 1828, the act cf May 26th, 1824, is con- 
tinucd in force for the purpose of filing petitions as required by hat 
act untii the 26th May, 1829; and is continued in force for the pur- 
pose of enabling claimants to obtain a final decision on their claims, 
(the said claims hav ing been exhibited within the time above speci- 
fied) until the 26th May, 1830. 

By an act approved January 27th, 1831, it was provided “That the 
United States do hereby relinquish te the inhabitants of the several 
towns or villeges of Portage de Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. 
Ferdinand, Villa a Robert, Carondelet, Ste. Genevieve, New Madrid, 
New Bourbon, and Little Prairie, in the State of Missouri, all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States in and to the town or 
village lots, outlots, common field lots, and commons in, adjoining and 
belonging to the said towns or villages confirmed tothem respectively 
by the Ist section of the act of Congress, entitled ‘An act making 
further provision for settling the claims to land in the territory of 
Missouri,” passed the 13th June, 1812, to be held by the inhabitants 
of the said towns and villages in full property, according to their sev- 
eral rights therein, to be regulated or disposed of for the use of the 
inh bicants, uccording to the laws of the Siate of Missouri.”’ The 2d 
section relinquishes the claim of the United States to the lots reserved 
fcr schools in said towns by the 2d section of the act of 1812. 

By the act of July 9th, 1882, it is provided ‘That it shall be the 
duty of the Recorder of land titles, and two commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to examine all the unconfirmed claims to land in that State 
Lereio‘ore filed in the office of the said Recorder, according to law 
founded upon any incomplete grant, concession, warrant, or order of 
survey, issued by the authority of France or Spain prior to the 10th 
March, 1804, and to class the same so as to show Ist, what claims in 
their opinion should in fact have been confirmed, according to the 
laws, usages and customs of the Spanish government, and the practice 
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of the Spanish authorities under them, at New Orleans, if the gov- 
ernment under which said claims originated, had continued in Missou- 
ri; 2dly, what claims in their opinion are destitute of merit in law or 
equity ‘under such laws, usages, customs, and practice of the Spanish 
authorities aforesvid; and shall also assign their reasons for the opin- 
ions so to be given. And in examining and classing such claims, the 
Recorder and | Commissioners shall take into consideration as well the 
testimony heretofore taken by the Board of Commissioners and Re- 
corder of land titles upon those claims, as such other testimony as may 
be admissible under the rules heretofore existing for taking such 
testimony before said Boards and Recorder: and all such testim: ny 
shall be taken within twelve months after the passage of this act. 
The 2d section provides, that the Recorder’s office Shall be open for 
such examination for two years from the date of the organization of 
the Board. Also that reports shall be annually made, The 3d section 
provides that after the final report of the Commissioners the lands 
embraced in the second class shall be subject to sale as other public 
lands—that those in the first class shall be reserved until decided 
upon by Congress, when if decided against, they too shall be subject 
to sale—and that actual settlers on both classes holding under such 
rejected claims, shall have a right of preemption. 

By an act anproved March 2d, 1833, supplemental to “An act for 
the final adjustment of land claims in Missouri,” it was provided, 
“That the previsions of the act to which this is a supplement shall be 
extended to, and embrace in its operations every claim to a donation 
of land in the State of Missouri held in virtue of settlement and cult- 
ivation; and the Commissioners appointed under the above recited act 
shall proceed to consider, decide and report upon the aforesaid claims 
under the provisions of the several acts of Congress heretofore passed 
in relation to said claims, and under such provisions and restrictions 
of the act to which this is a supplement as may be applicable thereto.” 
And by the 2d section it is provided, “That it shall be lawful for the 
Recorder and Commissioners aforesaid to continue to take the testi- 
mony of all such claims as heretofore described, for and during the 
term of two years from the date of the act to which this is a sup- 
plement.”’ 

By an act approved June 7th, 1836, the tier of counties lying be- 
tween the longitudinal line running through the mouth of the Kanzas 
and the Missouri river, commonly called the Platte country, was ad- 
ded to the State, the act to take effect so soon as the Indisn title could 
be extinguished, and the concurrence of the State Legislature was 
given. 

The southwestern land district was established by act June 26th, 
1834. 

By an act approved July 4th, 1836, it was provided ‘That the de- 
cisions in favor of land claimants made by the Recorder of land titles 
in the State of Missouri, and the two Commissioners associated with 
him by virtue of an act entitled “An act for the final adjustment of 
land titles in the State of Missouri,” (July 9th, 1832) and an act sup- 
plemental thereto (March 2d, 1803,) as entered in the transcript of 
decision transmitted by the said Recorder and Commissioners to the 
Commissioner of the General land office, and by him laid before Con- 
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gress at the two last and present sessions, be and the same are hereby 
confirmed, saving and reserving however to all adverse claimants the 
right to assert the validity of their claims in a court of justice. Pro- 
vided, that nothing in this act contained shall apply to or be in con- 
firmation of the claim of Don Carlos de Vilemont for a tract of land at 
Point Chicot. nd provided also, that nothing in this act contained 
shall apply to or be in confirmation of the following claims, viz : Ma- 
nuel Liza 6000 arpents, J. Coontz and Hempstead 450 arpents, Mat- 
thew Lancier 1200 arpents, Charles Tayon 1600 arpents, sons of Joe 
M.Pepin 5600 arpents, LouisLorimiere 30,000 arpents, Bartholomew 
Cousin 10,000 arpents, Manuel Gonzales Moro 800 arpents, Seneca 
Rollins 400 arpents, Wm.Long 400 arpents, Jas.Journey 400 arpents, 
JoachimLisa 6000 arpents, FrancisLacomb 400 arpents, Israel Dodge 
7,056 arpents, Andrew Chevallier 400 arpents, Joseph Silvain 250 
arpents, Jno.P.Cabanis 2000 arpents, Wm, Hartley 650 arpents, Wm. 
Morrison 750 arpents, Solomon Bellew 350 arpents, Paselial De che- 
mendey 7,056 arpents, Baptiste Aumere 240 arpents, Alear Maniell 
400 arpents, Jean Baptiste Valle 20,000 arpents, Israel Dodge 1,000 
arpents, Walter Fenwick 10,000 arpents, John Smith T. 10,000 
arpents, and Mackey Wherry 1600 arpents. 

The 2d seotion provides that if it shall be found that any tract or 
part of a tract so confirmed has been previously disposed of by the 
United States; the confirmee shall be permitted to locate the same 
amount so lost on any lands of the United States in the State or in the 
territory of Arkansas conforming to legal subdivisions. The 3d sec- 
tion provides for the return of the Register’s certificate of location, 
and the Recorder’s certificate of confirmation to the Commissicner of 
the General land office, and the issue of the patent. 

By an act approved June 17th, 1844, the act of May 26th, 1824, 
so far as it relates to this State, is revived, extended and reenacted 
for the term of five years. This act revives also the jurisdiction and 
powers of the Judge of the District court. 

By an act approved 29th August, 1842, a new land district, called 
the Platte land district, was erected and parts of other districts were 
added to the Lexington district. 

By an act approved June 17, 1844, it is provided that two Com- 
missioners shall be appointed, one by the Governor of Iowa, and the 
other by the Governor of Missouri, who shall choose a third, and the 
three shall run and mark the line between the States. The 3d section 
enacts that the report of these Commissioners shall be final and con- 


clusive. 
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ArticLe IV. 
Seigniorage on the Coinage of the United States.* 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ? 
June 17,1852. 4 

Sir :—In reply to your letter of the 15th, calling upon the De- 
partment for further information on the subject of the proposed 
charge at the Mint for seigniorage on gold bullion deposited by 
individuals for separation, assay, and coinage, I have the honor 
to state, that there is no seigniorage charged by the Mint in Eng- 
land, as the separation and assay of gold bullion there, is done by 
private individuals designated by the Bank or the Mint, and the 
latter receive no bullion except in a state fully prepared for imme- 
diate coinage. The expense of separating and assaying gold bul- 
lion, is a matter between the owners of it and the above parties, 
but the Department has no accurate information as to the amount 
of the charge made therefor; but from the best unofficial informa- 
tion it has been able to obtain on the subjet, it is believed the cost 
is nearly or quite one half of one per cent. The gold thus pre- 
omy for coinage is purchased by the Bank, which, by law, is ob- 
iged to receive and pay for it in coin at the standard price of £3 
17%s. 9d. per ounce, but the value of an ounce of gold in coin is 
fixed by law at £3 17s. 103d. sterling, so that the Bank has an 
advantage of a penny half penny, or three cents per ounce, equal 
to about one fifth of one per cent. on its value. 

Under these circumstances, individuals never present their bul- 
lion to the Mint for coinage, preferring this small charge which 
may be considered as a seigniorage on the part of the Bank, rather 
than to incur the trouble and delay of taking their bullion for eoin- 
age to the Mint. all of which is averted by presenting it directly at 
the counter of the Bank, between which institution and the Mint, 
the needful arrangements are made as regards the coinage. The 
Department, without being able to obtain official authority for the 
fact, understands that the Bank pays the Mint the expense upon 
such portion of bullion received by it inthe above mode, which the 
institution requires to be put into coin, for muck the larger portion 
of the gold in the vaults of the Bank, is always in the form of bars 
or ingots. As the bullion that is coined at the Mint belongs to 
the Bank, it would be but just and reasonable the latter should 
pay this expense, prrticularly in view of the large and advanta- 
geous privileges she obtains and enjoys from the Government, with 
the further additional advantage already alluded to of about three 





* The following letter from the acting Secretary of the Treasury to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means contains many facts, respecting the 
coinage of the United States, which will be found interesting to the intelligent 
reader. And from a consideration of the facts and arguments contained in this 
document, we are convinced of the propriety of charging a seigniorage on coin- 
age at our mints.—£d. 
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cents per ounce in the purchase of the bullion below its coined va- 
lue, and which on the amount coined in the United States during 
the last year, would amount to nearly $100,000. These advan- 
tages would be a full justification for making the institution bear 
this comparatively small outlay. 

As regards the British Mint, therefore, it appears there is no 
charge of seigniorage for parting, assaying, and alloying, from 
the simple fact that it obliges individuals to have those operations 
performed at their own proper expense, by private assayers, before 
she will receive the gold; and if any gratuitous service is performed 
by the Mint, it is merely the coinage, and that, as already stated, 
it is believed is paid by the Bank. 

On silver coinage, the British Government has a seigniorage 
equal to about ten per cent., or what is the same thing, from pure 
silver of the value in gold of ninety shillings, it makes and issues 
one hundred shillings of coin, and will not receive silver for coin- 
age from individuals except on the basis of giving for ene hundred 
shillings of pure silver one hundred shillings in coin by tale, the 
latter containing only ninety shillings of pure silver. 

The Government Mints in British India, which issue a very 
heavy coinage, charge a seigniorage of two per cent. on both gold 
und silver. 

In France there is and always has been a charge of seigniorage 
on gold and silver. This charge at present in the French Mint is 
about three eighths of one per cent. on gold, and one per cent. 
ion silver. 

The Continental European Mints, it is believed, are generally 
modeled on that of France; but the information on this point pos- 
sessed by the Department does not warrant it in making any pos- 
tive assertion respecting them, except that a seigniorage exists in 
Prussia and Denmark, but to what extent the Department is unable 
to state. 

As regards your inquiries as t) the probable bearing and the 
result of the charge of seigniorage upon gold bullion, the Depart- 
ment is decidedly of opinion that it would be both just and proper 
that such a charge should be made, and that no possible injourious 
consequence could flow from it, either as regards the currency of 
the country or the future supply of bullion, the receipts of which 
the Department believes would in no way be unfavorably affected 
by such a measure. 

The Department has from an authentic source account sales of 
a shipment of California gold dust from New York to London, 
which produced, when melted in London, an assayed value includ- 
ing the silver from it of ............ eee | 
The charges attending it in England were......... 415 0 


re 





Net amount sterling ............. 
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The same gold at the Mint in Philadelphia, would have produced 
> oF 

the sum of. $4,911 Yo 
Loss, one half per cent, seigniorage 24 56 


FARE 200<2s000000 ‘sninnenenanniaasaipenoeaergeil $4,893 39 
Which at the exchange of ten per cent. would 
amount to £1,001 18s. 4d.* 
Proceeds in London, as exhibited above, are £1,003 10s. 8d. 
Deduct freight and insurance from NewYork to 
Liverpool, together three quarter per cent 7 11s. 3d. 





£995 19s. 5d. 
which leaves an advantage of 60-100 per cent. in favor of retain- 
ing the bullion in the United States, even after paying the seign- 
iorage of one half per cent. 

The parting, alloying, assaying, and coining of gold dust, is an 
actual manufacture of a raw material from the crude state in which 
the metal is found at the mines, and by which its value to the own- 
ers, when made into coin, is increased greatly beyond the amount 
of the proposed charge by the Mint. ‘The Department can see no 
just reason why this species of manufacturing of gold should be 
conducted for the benefit of individuals at the expense of the 
Treasury, which would not equally apply to a claim from the agri- 
culturist to have in like manner his wheat ground into flour. 

As a general rule, neither goverments nor individuals incur a 
particular expense for the benefit of others without making a charge 
therefor, nor is the justness of this rule lessened by the arguments, 
that though the benefit primarily inures to the individual it is ulti- 
mately for the general good of the community, and that in the acts 
of Government such as it reserves exclusively to itself, individual 
competition is prohibited. 

In our own country the judiciary and the post office establish- 
ments are of the utmost importance and benefit to individuals as 
well as of great general advantage. The organization and general 
management of these two important institutions are reserved ex- 
clusively to the Government, yet the parties litigant are obliged to 
pay the costs of suits, and those who use the mails are taxed to an 
extent that fully reimburses the Treasury for its outlay. In like 
manner the progress of invention and knowledge is of vast import- 
ance to a nation, yet every inventor is taxed by the Government 
before he can secure his patent right, and where parties in the 
above cases, and in others, which might be named, refuse to sub- 
mit to the charge made by the Government, they are debarred from 
the benefits which such payment would otherwise confer on them. 

When bullion is coined gratuitously, itis manifest that a certain 
weight in gold is precisely of the same value as an equal weight in 
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* Is there not a mistake in figures here ?—Editor. 
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coin. There will, therefore, be no reason for retaining it at home, 
and when the course of trade requires an export of specie, such 
coin will at once be shipped, and though it has been manufactured 
at great expense, it is immediately melted and treated as so much 
bullion. It is a pretty well-ascertained fact that of the coinage ex- 
ecuted in the United States within late years, about two thirds of 
it has been exported, and by far the greater portion of it without 
ever having been at all in circulation. It is, therefore, evident 
from facts, as well as from common sense, that coinage gratis has 
no tendency to increase the home circulation. If a charge is made, 
say of one half of one per cent. for coinage, it is evident that coin 
would be worth one half per cent. more than an equal weight in 
bullion, and it would, therefore, be directly against the interest of 
the shipper to send coin as a remittance instead of bullion; for to 
melt up this coin abroad, and reduce it to its unmanufactured state 
the owner would lose one half per cent. The charge for seigniorage 
will, therefore, rather have the tendency to keep our coin at home 
for the circulation of the country, or if from coneurring causes it 
went abroad, it would be an inducement to return it in order to 
save the loss of the half per cent. 

It is of course not pretended that a seigniorage will prevent the 
exportation of the precious metals, but merely that it will retard 
the shipment of cozn. Unmanufactured gold in the form of bars 
and ingots should therefore be issued by the Mint for the use of 
those who may have occasion to remit precious metals, and for the 
reasons already stated it will always be sent in preference to coin, 
which latter will remain the last, and form the circulation of the 
country until the supply of bars or ingots is first exhausted for any 
foreign demand. 

The best authorities on the subject are decidedly in favor of a 
seigniorage, in proof of which reference is made to ‘‘Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations,” book IV., chap. 6; ‘‘Milis’s Political Econ- 
omy,” vol. I., chap. 9; ““McCulloh’s Essays on Exchange, Inter- 
est, Money,” &c. Chapter 3 of the Essay on Money, gives a full 
view of the subject. Alexander Hamilton’s celebrated report on 
the establishment of a Mint is also very conclusive as regards it, 
and he recommends the imposition of a half per cent. seigniorage. 
(See American State papers, vol. VI; Finance, vol. I, pp. 95, 
beginning ‘‘A third point.”” He concludes as follows: ‘‘Under an 
‘impression that a small difference between the value of the coin 
‘and the Mint price for bullion is the least exceptional expedient 
‘for restraining the melting down or exportation of the former, and 
‘not perceiving if it be a very moderate one it can be hurtful in 
‘other respects, the Secretary is inclined to an experiment of half 
‘per cent. The fact which has been mentioned with regard to the 
‘price of gold bullion in the English market seems to demonstrate 
‘that such a difference may be made. In this case there must be 
‘an immediate payment made for the bullion offered to the Mint.” 
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It was unquestionably the intention of Congress who passed the 
first Mint law to comply with the recommendation of Secretary 
Hamilton, but instead of charging one half per cent. for coinage, 
and providing funds for the prompt payment of the bullion on as- 
certaining its value, the charge of half per cent was made the con- 
dition not of coinage, but of prompt payment. It seems to have 
been taken for granted that the delay of coinage would always be 
so great that depositcrs would prefer the payment of the half per 
cent. rather than await the course of manufacture, and both the 
first and second bank of the United States were, therefore, in the 
practice of cashing Mint certificates, with the deduction of the half 
per cent. 

Under the present system, Government provides funds for the 
prompt payment of bullion so soon as it is assayed and its value 
ascertained, which is from one to five days after the crude gold is 
deposited, so that not on | is the coinage gratuitous, but the Gov- 
ernment advances its funds to the amount of many millions to the 
owners of bullion submitting itself to the loss of interest and delay 
of manufacture. If the amount now set apart in the Treasury for 
the use of the bullion fund was applied to the redemption of the 
public debt, it would save in interest, an amount nearly or quite 
$400,000 per annum, a loss which is now incurred exclusively for 
the benefit of the owners of bullion. 

This loss, however, will be avoided for the future, and without 
creating any inconvenience to depositors, should Congress pass the 
bill authorizing Mint certificates to be received in payment of all 
dues to the United States, and directing the present bullion fund 
to the extinguishment of so much of the publie debt. 

The present and proposed arrangements at the Mint, it may be 
confidently asserted, afford greater facilities for the prompt reali- 
zation of bullion deposited for coinage, and at a less aggregate 
expense than at any other national Mint in the world. 

A seigniorage of charge for coinage may exist in fact, though 
the coinage be nominally gratuitous. Thus, if the owner of bullion 
be delayed two months at the Mint before he can receive coin in 
return, this delay, estimating interest at the rate of six per cent., 
is equal to one per cent. for loss of interest on his money, for it 
would be the same to him, whether he obtained prompt pay for his 
bullion with a deduction, either as a charge for seigniorage or for 
the advance of the money, of one per cent., or waited two months 
to get the full value. A charge of this kind exists in every other 
country but our own; nowhere else is prompt payment made for 
the wee of bullion without any discount, for even in England, as 
has been stated above, the bank retains three cents per ounce, 
equal, at the average rate of interest there, to the interest of 
twenty-five days. 

It is proposed to limit the charge of seigniorage to the actual 
expense, but in no event to allow it to be more than one per cent.; 
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but from the best information the Department possesses, the charge 
will probably not exceed five eighths of one per cent., which is also 
intended to include the present charge authorized by law for the 
parting of the silver. ' 

If the act respecting the new silver coinage now before Congress 
should become a law, by which the Mint and its branches are au- 
thorized, at the option of the depositors, to coin bars or ingots, 
and the charge for so doing is limited to the actual expense, it 
will, for ingots of $50 or $100, be much less than the above esti- 
mate, and still more so if they are made of the denomination of 
$500 or $1,000, or even of larger amounts. Under a provision 
of that kind, the probability is, that all the depositors would re- 
quire their bullion to be returned in ingots of !arge denominations; 
for, with the Mint stamp, they would be equally valuable and avail- 
able as coin, either for banking purposes or for exportation, and 
being subject to a greatly less charge at the Mint, would of course 
be more universally prepared. 

These large ingots would also have a preference over coin, by 
the public and private banking institutions of the country, to be 
retained in their vaults as specie capital, and in all cases of foreign 
demand would possess the advantages for exportation of being 
more convenient, and, also, would not be subject to loss in weight 
by abrasion, as is always the case, toa greater or less extent, with 
coin which has been in general circulation; for the value of our 
coin abroad, as already stated, is exclusively governed by its 
weight as bullion. 

Under the system of assaying large ingots, the coinage of the 
Mint would probably be limited to the comparative small amount 
of ten or fifteen millions annually, as the supply of coin would 
only be required for the actual wants of the country, and the above 
yearly additional amount would soon saturate the circulation, par- 
ticularly as the substitution of ingots would let loose a vast amount 
of coin now resting in the vaults of the banks, and would likewise, 
to a considerable extent, no doubt, be used as general circulation 
between banking institutions and in settling large transactions. 

It may also be observed, that there is nothing either in the ex- 
isting or proposed law which prevents owners of gold dust from 
having it parted, alloyed, wal cast into any sized ingots or bars 
by private individuals, if they prefer to do so, or can have it done 
more economically than at the Mint; and when thus properly pre- 
pared, as is now done in England, they could bring it to the Mint 
either for its stamp as ingots, or to be changed into coin at the 
option of the parties, and paying only the actual expense which 
may attend the one or the other process. 

It is difficult to understand how the proposed charge for seign- 
iorage can in any way affect either the supply of gold to the coun- 
try or its circulation here. If the course of trade requires an ex- 
port of gold from the United States, no possible advantage can 
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accrue by first bringing the bullion here and saddling the Treasury 
or individuals with the expense of coinage, for the mere purpose 
of immediately transferring the coin thus made to foreign cruci- 
bles ; and if, on the contrary, an export demand does not exist, 
cur citizens who are the owners of this crude gold bullion will hard- 
ly send it to Europe in order to bring ic back from thence in for- 
eign coin, particularly when the expense for seigniorage or other 
charges, nearly or quite equivalent to that it is proposed to de- 
mand in the United States, will be exacted there, with the still 
heavier additional expense of double freight and double insurance, 
going and coming. It is an important fact bearing on this sub- 
ject, that in France, where the permanent specie circulation is by 
far the greatest of any other nation, and where the coinage during 
the last year has been unprecedentedly large, they have a seignio- 
rage, which shows that a charge on coinage has no effect in re- 
stricting its issue or encouraging its export. 

So far as a foreign demand may exist upon the United States 
for gold, it is an object rather to be desired that such demand 
should be supplied by the article in its crude state rather than to 
subject us to all the tedious and expensive processes through which 
it must pass before it assumes the shape of coin; for the whole op- 
eration would result in loss of labor to the country, as well as a 
loss of the materials used in the process, without the least benefit 
to any one; for the owners of the bullion would of course receive 
as full a value for it in Europe as they could in the United States. 

It, therefore, does not appear to be either good policy or justice 
to put the public Treasury to the expense of coining gold for ex- 
portation merely to have it remelted on its arrival in Europe. It 
may be as well to state that the cost in Philadelphia for acids em- 
ployed in the parting process amounts, for this single item of ex- 
pense, to $150,000 annually. Two thirds of which, besides the 
labor, is an actual loss to the country, if, as there is little doubt 
of the fact, that proportion of our entire coinage has been exported 
to Europe and there melted up and recoined. 

The expenses connected with the preparation and coinage of 
gold bullion is greater at the present branches than at the Mint in 
Philadelphia, and will be still more so at San Francisco, when 
Congress establishes a Mint there ; but the Department would re- 
spectfully suggest that the law on the subject should be so worded 
as to make the charge uniform at the Mint and its present, as well 
as any new branches which may be established, with, of course, 
the proposed maximum limit of one per cent. 

For the reasons already assigned, the Department is convinced, 
that under the proposed new coinage law the depositors of gold 
dust will universally require bars or ingots, in which case, the ex- 
pense of furnishing the needful additional coin that may be re- 
quired for the circulation of the country will, so far as the cest of 
coinage is concerned, have to be at the expense of the National 
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Treasury, and the only charge to the: owners of the bullion will be 
the very small one of forming it into large ingots. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient serv ant, 
WM. L. HODGE, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 










Hon. Georce 8. Houston, 
Chairman alive: Ways and Means, 


United States House of Representatives. 









ARTICLE Y. 








We commend the following speech made by B. H. Payne, Esq., 
before the convention at Little Rock, Arkansas, to the perusal of 
every individual of the Southern and Western States. 

The New Orleans project of a railroad to the Pacific, with a 
branch to St. Louis, is among the boldest enterprises of the times, 
and if Texas should favor the scheme by a liberal grant of lands, 
in aid of the work, it must be regarded as the most plausible 
scheme yet proposed for connecting the valley of the Mississippi 
with the Pacific coast by railroad. We have labored much in be- 
half of the Central route, and, insome respects, would still give it 
the preference over all others. But we have scarcely a hope that 
this can be accomplished, or even commenced beyend the borders 
of our State for many years to come. And hence we accord our 
hearty approval of the efforts now being made in favor of 
the Southern route. Indeed, we look upon it as the most impor- 
J tant step that can be taken to build up New Orleans as a great 
commercial emporium, and establish a system of commerce in the 
West. Nor will it be of less importance to St. Louis. For her 
prosperity as a commercial city depends much upon that of New 
Orleans. And besides, by constructing a railroad from this point 
in a Southwestern direction, an intersection can be made with the 
Southern route, which will bring St. Louis almost as near to the 
Pacific as New Orleans. 


New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad. 
St. Lovurs Brancn.—Sprecu or Buckner H. Payne, or New 
ORLEANS, AT THE LitTLE Rock RarmRoap CONVENTION, JULY 
5, 1852. 

The President and Directors of the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great West- 
ern Railroad Company, believing the facts and arguments contained in the speech 
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of Col. Payne, at Little Rock, are of such deep importance to the friends of in- 
ternal improvements in the South, have unanimously directed its publication for 
general information, and respectfully invite a careful perusal of it as a document 
well calculated to advance railway improvements, and place them on a solid 
foundation in the public mind.— Picayune. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—I thank you 
for the honor conferred upon me and those whose interests I am 
charged to represent in this convention for the compliment of the 
resolution, unanimously adopted this morning, inviting me to ad- 
dress you on the subject of railway improvements in general, and 
especially to Arkansas, if judiciously adopted by her. Permit me, 
however, in the first place, to discharge a duty I owe those, whose 
delegate I am, to lay before you their views, and respectfully to 
.invite to them your serious consideration. 

The people of Louisiana are thoroughly aroused to the value of 
railroad improvements in developing her resources and adding to 
her prosperity. They are aware that great economy may be se- 
cured in the construction of such works, and great benefits con- 
ferred on sister States, by a mutual understanding in regard to the 
location of their roads respectively in a manner, that may make 
eventually all /oca/ roads serve as links of State roads, and to make 
of State roads international roads, connecting different States 
together for general mutual welfare. To secure the full benefit of 
every dollar expended in the construction of railroads, different 
parishes or counties of a State must interchange friendly views as 
to what is best to be done, before they determine on any road. 
They must see the best way of connecting each road with the road 
of another parish or county, so that when they are all completed, 
they may mutually aid and sustain each other; and by this connec- 
tion become State roads. A similar policy pursued by different, 
States will secure similar, but greater advantages, by having their 
several works so constructed as to make, of what in the outset was 
but a local county road, an international road by its subsequent 
extension and connection. By observing this policy, no money 
will be wasted on roads that may hereafter become valueless from 
their improper location. The President and Directors of the New 
Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad Company, re- 
garding the principles here advanced as salutary, have deputed me 
to lay them hake the people of Arkansas, and to say: That this 
company is now organized; that they obtained in the course of a 
few days private subscriptions to the amount of $750,000; that 
they applied to the City Council of New Orleans (under a late law 
of Louisiana) for a subscription to be paid by taxation of one and 
a half million of dollars, and obtained it by a very large vote ; 
that the parishes through which the road runs are pledged to an 
equal amount of tax subscription as well as private subscription, 
as that of the city for its construction; that they have every con- 
fidence the planters will fulfill their engagements, and which makes 
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the capital of means, as here stated, amount to a sum over four 
millions of dollars. This sum is sufficient to construct the road 
from Algiers, opposite the city of New Orleans, to the Texas line, 
at or near the thirty-second parallel of latitude; and by branch to 
the boundary line between Louisiana and Arkansas. The Board 
of Directors believe that this road, if extented through Arkansas 
by way of Little Rock to the Missouri line, and thence to St. Louis, 
the States of Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri will be greatly 
benefited. The Board have some reason to believe that the city of 
St. Louis and people of Missouri will enter into the construction 
of it with enthusiasm and energy. 

This proposed branch of the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great 
Western Railroad across the State of Arkansas, through Camden 
and Little Rock on its way to St. Louis, would be 238 miles long, 
viz: From the Louisiana line to Little Rock 129 miles; thence to 
the Missouri line 118 miles; making, as stated, 238 miles of road 
to be built by Arkansas. The country through which it will run 
is level, and the cost of its construction will not exceed $10,000 
per mile, making the cost of the road $2,380,000. The length of 
a branch thrown off at the proper point to Memphis would not ex- 
ceed seventy-five miles. This, at the estimated cost of your en- 
gineer, Mr. Robinson, of $12,000 per mile, will make the sum of 
$900,000. Another branch taken off at Camden to Fulton on Red 
river, a distance of fifty-six miles by Langtree’s map, will cost say 
$560,000, as 1t runs through a level country. Now adding these 
sums together, and we have $3,840,000 as the cost of the St. 
Louis and New Orleans road through Arkansas, with branches to 
Memphis and Fulton. By this arrangement your State will be 
developed North and South, East and West, and in direct railway 
communication with St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 

Now let us examine the cost of the ‘‘Central Railroad’ from 
Memphis by way of Little Rock and Fulton on Red river, to the 
Texas line, the road proposed to be built first by Arkansas. The 
distance by Langtree’s map from Memphis to Little Rock is 138 
miles direct, estimated by your engineer to cost $12,000 per mile, 
making $1,596,000. The remaining portion of the road to the 
Texas boundary is 144 miles. No estimate has been made of the 
cost of this part of the road; but from inquiry of your citizens we 
find the country is hilly, and resembles the country from Jackson, 
Mississippi, to the Tennessee line. Gentlemen who have traveled 
on both routes say that they are very similar, except there are one 
or two higher hills on the Fulton route. But assuming they are 
about alike, we find the engineer estimates the cost of the road 
from Jackson to the Tennessee line ata fraction ovor $18,000 per 
mile. At this rate the cost of the road from Little Rock to the 
Texas line will be $2,592,000. To this add the cost of the Mem- 
phis end of the road, will make the sum $4,188,000, being $348,- 
00 more than the New Orleans and St. Louis road, with branches 
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to Fulton and Memphis. But as roads running through hilly land 
have to diverge from a right line, if we add the usual allowance for 
this road, it will make the Fulton end of the road twenty six miles 
longer, and which will add $468,000 to the cost of the Central 
Road, or $4,656,000 as the whole cost from Memphis to the Texas 
line; whereas the New Orleans and St. Louis road, with branches 
to Memphis and Fulton, will cost only $3,840,000. Memphis and 
Fulton are the two main points of the central, and they are devel- 
oped by the proposed branches. But this Central Railroad gives 
no outlet for the mineral resources of your State. It will cost 
double that of the New Orleans and St. Louis road, and zt takes 
nothing to market. Its effect will be, if first made, to destroy 
all your mineral wealth for years to come, because it will absorb 
all your present means for constructing railroads ; and when con- 
structed, this road wiil afford no outlet for your minerals, as they 
will not bear reshipment, transhipment nor storage. The handling 
of them at Memphis will cost more than they can afford to pay ; 
and as for cotton, instead of being taken ¢o market, it is actually 
transported further from market. From southern and western 
Arkansas it is almost as near to New Orleans by railway as it is 
to Memphis. The cost of railroad transportatation will be about 
the same to either; but the planter who ships to Memphis is 1200 
miles from market, and has paid as much to get there as the ono 
pays to get to New Orleans. Nor are these the only objections ta 
the construction of this Central or Memphis road first, as is con- 
tended for by some. If it is the first road made, its interests will 
ever be antagonistic to the construction of any other road the wants 
of the people of Arkansas might demand. Instead of aiding and 
stimulating other roads into existence as fast as possible, it would 
oppose the construction of the Helena and Fort Smith road, the 
Gaines Ferry and Fulton road, and the New Orleans, Arkansas, 
and St. Louis road, because these roads would take its business. 
That it will oppose the making of these roads is as clear a propo- 
sition as that men love to makemoney. But especially, if to build 
it resort is had to the aid of foreign capital—that is capital out- 
side of your State. The inducement to invest money in the road 
is the payment of good dividends; therefore the more support the 
stockholders can force on the road, by preventing other roads be- 
ing built, the better it is for them. And hence they are compelled 
by their own interest, to oppose the construction of the roads re- 
ferred to, because they would take from the business of this road, 
and thereby destroy its profits. And the more foreign capital in- 
vested in it, the stronger the opposition. Not so, however, with 
the New Orleans, Arkansas and St. Louis road. The more roads 
and the more branches made, so much the better for it. Additional 
roads will only add to the value of this main road. This road en- 
tering Arkansas from Louisiana on the line of Camden, Little 
Rock, and thence by the most eligible route to St. Louis, opens 
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the trade of the West and New Orleans to Arkansas by the short- 
est, and consequently the cheapest route to market. In addition 
to this, the people of Arkansas will be placed on the line of the 
New Orleans and Great Pacific railway across Texas to California. 
Little Rock is the centre, as well as the capital of the State, and 
by this road will be placed in twelve hours of New Orleans. The 
trade of St. Louis and New Orleans, opened by this road to Ar- 
kansas, cannot be otherwise than of vast importance to her citizens. 
On the north it gives them all the supplies of western produce and 
manufactures, and opens the whole agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the State. On the south it gives them the market of 
New Orleans at all seasons, without subjecting them to the cost of 
transhipment, reshipment or storage, and consequently the avoid- 
ance of injury from rehandling of cotton and other merchandise. 
It will also relieve the small planter from the necessity of selling 
his few bales of cotton in an inferior market, by securing to him at 
less expense the advantages of the best. But besides these ad- 
vantages, great as they are, it will open to Arkansas ¢he market, 
and the on/y market she can have for her mineral wealth, and 
which must be dead and valueless to her unless this road is made, 
by which they can be brought to New Orleans. Any one ac- 
quainted with the uses to which her minerals must be necessarily 
applied, must also know that New Orleans is her only market. 
Iron for heavy machinery, for steamships and boats, for manufac- 
tures, for engines, for locomotives, for railroads, &c., &c., her 
lead, her zine, copper, coal, granite, marble, slate, nickel and 
mineral paints, &c., al// must have their market in Wew Orleans. 
This road, therefore, is essential to Arkansas. Without it her 
people can have no outlet that will justify the working of these 
mines. Crossing all your streams, as this road would be at right 
angles, it secures to people the advantage of reaching it from 
above and below with their produce, at any time. But as the 
making of this New Orleans, Arkansas and St. Louis road, with 
its aforesaid branches, will cost from $800,000 to a $1,000,000 
/ess than the ‘‘Central Railroad” from Memphis, and will better 
develop the resourees of your State, is it not self-evident that the 
interests of the people of Arkansas — its construction in pre- 
ference of all others? If this plan is adopted, you not only have all 
the advantages of the Central Railroad, and at a saving of a mil- 
lion of dollars in the cost, but you have none of its antagonism 
to other improvements; and your whole State is better developed 
in the additional inlets and outlets of St. Louis and New Orleans, 
and by which your mineral wealth is brought into immediate use 
and activity. 

In reference to the means for building of this road and its 
branches, Arkansas will meet with fewer obstacles to raise them 
than she will encounter for the Central Railroad. In the first place 
she will not want as much money by a million of dollars. The 
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Central road, in a direet line, will be only 277 miles Jong, and 
cost $4,656,000, while the New Orleans. Arkansas and St. Louis 
road, with its branches, will be 309 miles long, in a direct line, 
and cost but $3,840,000! 

As it runs through a level country, it will cost less to build it 
per mile. The means of the State, in lands and money—the aid 
from the General Government, and above all, the aid from your 
citizens by subscriptions can accomplish it without delay. Besides 
the President and Directors of the New Orleans, Opelousas and 
Great Western Railroad Company have memorialized Congress for 
a grant of ten miles of Jand, on each side of the road, to aid in its 
construction to St. Louis. This demand of so large a grant of 
land is predicated upon the fact that as the main trunk of this road 
is to cross the State of Texas, and for a thousand miles of it Con- 
gress cannot be called upon for an acre of land, so far as the 
Texas portion of it is concerned, and as this road to St. Louis 
through Arkansas is but a branch of the main trunk to the Pacific, 
it would be but an equitable grant on the part of Congress to this 
company for this branch road, to donate ten miles on each side as 
an equivalent for alternate sections of a thousand miles through 
Texas, where Congress cannot contribute an acre. To these con- 
siderations, if we add the reflection that New Orleans and Louisi- 
ana finishing the road up tothe Arkansas line on the one side, and 
St. Louis and Missouri finishing on the other, will reflect a credit 
across the State of Arkansas, such as will enable her people to 
raise without difficulty the means necessary to aid her (in addition 
to her own) in completing the link across her own territory. She 
can accomplish it, and the whole international railway from New 
Orleans to St. Louis be established in three or four years. But 
lest it may be thought by some that the interests of St. Louis and 
New Orleans in the construction of this road are so manifest and 
great, that they will build it whether Arkansas contributed or not, 
it may be well to remark that such an assumption would be a fatal 
mistake. The guarantee of eapital invested in such an enterprise 
is to be found in the znterest the State and her citizens take in 
it themselves. If neither the State nor her citizens take any in- 
terest in it, how could those of other States or foreigners be ex- 

ected to do so? What protection would be had in an enterprise 
where both the State and the people declined or refused to have 
anything to do with it? The idea is absurd. If this work is ever 
accomplished, the State of Arkansas and her citizens must take 
hold of it vigorously and become its most deeply interested owners. 
By doing so they can secure its immediate construction. 

Having now laid before you, with such reasons as appeared per- 
tinent to the case, the views of the President and Directors of the 
New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad Company 
for the consideration of this convention and the people of Arkan- 
sas, we beg now to call attention to such facts as the history of 
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railroads has developed, and which we deem of vital importance to 
the success of railroad improvements, and should be generally 
known and understood by our people, and especially by the editors 
of our public journals. 

It is known that some railroads fail of realizing what was ex- 
pected from them, and the companies break. Others realize more 
than was anticipitated, and consequently do not break. Some 
railroads possess the power of adding vastly to the value of real 
estate or landed property through which they pass—others again 
do not possess this power to any great extent. Some will add 
greatly to the value of property at its principal terminus—others 
add nothing, or comparatively nothing, to the value of such prop- 
erty. With some railroads it is their interest to stimulate into 
existence other roads, and to aid in their construction, while others 
are opposed to the construction of any new roads, and consequent- 
ly neither stimulate nor aid them. Now, the reasons for all this 
are to be found in a careful perusal and understanding of the his- 
tory of each railroad, whether on this continent or that of Europe, 
and with a proper knowledge of the laws of trade. 

From this brief statement it wili be seen that those States, that 
have not as yet embarked largely in railroad improvements, should 
profit by the experience of the past and avoid thereby unnecessary 
expenditures of money. It is with this hope that we humbly sub- 
mit such convictions as appear to our mind as the teachings of 
railroad history and experience, trusting they may elicit from 
others such inquiries as may establish clear results, of what is best 
to be done in any future case that may arise. If they will prevent 
one mistake, or serve to correct a single error, we shall have been 
paid for our labor, as our only object is to advance, as far as our 
humble abilities will permit, the cause of Southern Internal Im- 
provements. 

Railroad history thus teaches: 

First—That all railroads beginning at any great commercial 
city on the seaboard never fail, if persevered in, to be good pay- 
ing stock. 

2. That they never fail to advance the commercial prosperity of 
that city. 

3. That they advance the value of the landed estate or property 
of the city and country through which they pass from 100 to as 
high, in some instances, as 5000 per cent. 

4. That no matter how far the road is extended, or how many 
branches it may have, the extension, and the branches, equally 
impart such value to the country developed by them. 

o. That the company building such road, if properly managed, 
never break, nor the stock become valueless. 

Witness: The railroads from Boston, New York, Charleston and 
Savannah, and the same in Europe. 

Second.—As a general rule, all railroads not terminating on 
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such commercial point, nor directly connecting with one that does, 
fail, and the company breaks, and the stock becomes of little 
value. 

2. That they neither build up the town they terminate in, nor 
do they add much, if anything, to the value of the property of the 
country through which they pass. 

3. That the exceptions to this rule are so few, or have some 
special local cause to account for it, that it might almost be said 
to be invariable, as it is certainly generally true. 

Witness: All the New England Railroads outside of Massachu- 
setts—they broke—and their stocks became of little value until 
they formed connections either with Boston or New York, or both. 
Also the Vicksburg and Jackson, the Natchez and Jackson, the 
Bayou Sara and Woodville, the Port Hudson and Clinton, &c., 
&c., here at home are living and dead proofs of its truth. 

Third.—That the railroads of States distant from the great 
commercial seabord market, but connecting with the main trunk 
leading to that market, are also good paying roads, and possess 
the power of enhancing the value of the country developed by 
vnem. 

Witness: The New England roads since their connection with 
Boston, the Michigan, Northern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois rail- 
roads connecting with New York, Xc., ce. 

Fourth—That where railroads have been constructed in violation 
of these principles, the companies have failed, and consequently if 
disregarded in future they will continue to fail. 

F'ifth.—That this is so well understood by ail bankers of any 
note, tha: roads starting from, or directly connecting with such 
great commercial seabord mart, receive moneyed facilities which 
are invariably denied now to roads where no such connection 
exists. 

Sixth—That all transhipments, reshipments and delays from 
physical causes must be avoided, and the road made as direct as 
possible. 

Seventh—That geographical and local causes, such as a wide 

extent of country aggregating from natural facilities the produce 
and merchandise upon a particular point zn the interior, serve to 
make that point or city one from which railroads may radiate, and 
produce good effects upon the value of its property and that of the 
country through which they pass, if not counteracted by special 
local obstacles. 
Eighth—That where the principles here set forth have been dis- 
regarded, the country has been retarded in its growth and prosper- 
ity, and a distaste and aversion to railroad improvements engen- 
dered in the minds of the people in consequence. 

Minth.—That, as a general rule, it may be affirmed that all 
railroads not connecting directly with the great seaboard market 
of the country fail, and the company breaks. 
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Tenth.—That atthe first all railroads must necessarily be /oca/ 
and sectional, but although local and sectional, 

Eleventh—That prudence demands and success requires, that, 
in order to obtain the greatest amount of benefit from railroads, 
they should be so located that their extension may bring about 
such connections with other roads, and other sections, as will con- 
vert local roads into Stade roads, and State roads into znterna- 
tional and national roads. 

Twelfth—That railroads when so constructed, starting from the 
great city and market where the produce seeks its sale, and the 
country its supplies, never fail to add to the value of the real es- 
tate of both city and country. 

Having stated these premises, let us now examine the claims of 
the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western road to public 
consideration, with its proposed branch across the State of Arkan- 
sas to St. Louis, in Missouri. 

New Orleans is the greatest market for produce now in the 
world, and must from her location continue to be so. It is not 
only the largest, but itis the best market, and will improve as such 
from this time steadily, until it becomes the commanding market 
of the world for all the products of our soil. For the article of 
cotton already has she established this supremacy, and cotton in 
New Orleans commands from a quarter to one-half cent per pound 
more than in any other market, and the same difference is main- 
tained for it throughout Europe. Other articles of produce will be 
placed in the same commanding position. To place every article 
of importance of Western and Southern produce on the like com- 
manding elevation, New Orleans has but one other matter to ac- 
complish besides her railway improvements, and that other matter 
is to make herself the great zmporting, as she is now the greatest 
exporting, city of this continent. To make New Orleans the great 
importing city is a matter of such easy accomplishment, and will 
so certainly be effected, that we shall not devote a moment to its 
consideration at present. It is sufficient to know that it can be 
done, and will be done in due time. 

Our object now, is the consideration of the New Orleans, Opel- 
ousas and Great Western Railroad, and its St. Louis branch, de- 
signed to reach the Pacific with its main trunk, and to develope 
the resources of the Great West by its connection with St. Louis. 
So far as Louisiana and New Orleans are concerned, the construc- 
tion of this road to the Texas boundary and of the branch to Ar- 
kansas, the President and the Directors of the company have the 
means in hand or at their control to construct it as quickly as so 
great a work can be completed. When the road is completed to 
the Texas boundary, about the parallel of 32°, that State proposes 
to grant a sufficient quantity of land, which if prudently managed 
will enable the company to build the road through to El Paso, on 
the Rio Grande. If ‘'exas is as liberal as her authorities say she 
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will be, the whole road will be under contract or finished to E] 
Paso in five years. But it may be said, that railroads cannot be 
built without money, and that lands, and especially wild lands, 
cannot be made available for such purposes. ‘This is evidently 
true. But this company having finished its road from New Or- 
leans to the Sabine, a distance of 324 miles, can raise 3 millions 
of money by mortgage or otherwise, on this part of the road, which 
will enable them to construct and grade some 400 miles of the road 
into Texas. This will develope a portion of the lands granted, 
and create for them an immediate market ; those along the road 
can be sold at such prices as will enable the company to complete 
, the road to El Paso. When completed to this point, the remain- 
ing portion of the lands can be sold, and the original mortgage or 
loan repaid. From El Paso to San Diego, the distance by way of 
the road is 618 miles. This portion of the road the Congress of 
the United States must build, or grant to this company lands suf- 
ficient to build it. San Francisco will connect with it, at the Rio 
Colorado of the West, and thus the /i7s¢ connection of the Atlan- 
tic States by railroad with the Pacific will be from New Orleans. To 
El Paso there are no mountains to cross, but a magnificent coun- 
try the whole way. From El Paso to the Pacific, on this route, 
there is but one mountain to cross, and that of but 604 feet eleva- 
tion, in order to reach the waters of the Gila. The crossing of 
this mountain will be at the Gold Copper Mines, discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1604, and worked since 1608 to the present time. 

The St. Louis branch will enter Arkansas through Union or 
Ashley county, by way of Little Rock, and thence to St. Louis by 
the most advantageous route. The distance from St. Louis to the 
Arkansas line is 137 miles, which that city and Missouri will build. 

This statement maps to the mind the New Orleans, Opelousas 
and Great Western Railroad, and the present means of its success- 
full execution. Let us for a moment imagine it finished, for the 
purpose of examining some of the effects it will exert upon our- 
selves, and in the changes it will inevitably produce upon the com- 
merce of the world, and our destiny as a people and nation. 

By looking at the map of the United States, it will be perceived 
that New Orleans is the geographical and commercial seaboard 
centre, between the Atlantic and Pacific States. That from the 
crest of the Alleghanies on the east, to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains on the West, and our present boundary on the north, 
there are 1,921,146 square miles, drained by the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries; of which New Orleans is the natural outlet and 
market. That the Mississippi river and its tributaries furnishes an 
inland navigation over one hundred thousand miles long. It is an 
old saying and true, that we can ad nature, but cannot reverse 
her laws. It is equally true, that we can aid commerce, but can- 
not reverse its laws. Railroads can aid commerce, and can aid 
the Mississippi in her natural powers in bringing the commerce of 
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this vast country to New Orleans; but to reverse it, can never be 
accomplished—if we are true men. 

Our past and present inland and outward commerce, from the 
Eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, has been, and yet is, principally with Europe. Whatever 
may have been, or now may be the amount of that commerce, it is 
soon to be doubled, by the commerce of Asia, through our Pacific 
ports. The voyage, whether by sail ¢ r steam \ ssels, from Europe 
to the United States, or from Asia to our Pacific ports, will occu- 
py about the same time. The commerce of Europe is furnished 
by 270,000,000 of inhabitants; that of Asia, and which is now 
opening up with our Pacific commerce, will be furnished by over 
seven hundred millions of people. By looking on a map of the 
world, it will be seen that New Orleans is not only the ceograph- 
ical and commercial seaboard centre, between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific States, but it is also the commercial centre point on which the 
commerce Of Europe and Asia must aggregate for distribution over 
the world. There is no other point in our confederacy, or out of 
it, that possesses half the advantages in this respect as does New 
Orleans, and especially for the distribution of our portion of it. 
Nature seems to have intended this, when she made the great Val- 
ley of the Mississippi. She seems to have intended it, in giving 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast such vast superiority of soil and extent of territory over that 
west of those mountains to the Pacific; and by which the ascend- 
ancy of population will be forever secured to the Atlantic States. 
And the God of Nature, the God of our Fathers, seems to have 
intended the American people, with our free institutions, placed as 
we are on this continent, midway between Europe and Asia, to 
control the destinies of the world. The hundreds of millions of 
gold produced by California: the rapid development of our posses- 
sions in Oregon: the great increase of the whale trade in the North 
Pacific; an increased trade with Mexico and South America; the 
absolute certainty of finally. crushing the Chinese walls, and over- 
throwing Japanese nonintercourse: and the opening of commercial 
relations with 700,000,000 of people who inhabit Asia, and the 
millions, of the islands of the Pacific; and the bringing of that 
commerce to New Orleans for distribution among our people and 
that of Europe, cr for exchange for our products and manufac- 
tures, will furnish to this road, and its St. Louis branch, a trans- 
portation and business unknown to the annals of railroad prosper- 
ity on this globe. The speed of railroad cars in England has 
reached fifty miles per hour. We can accomplish it on this road. 
The distance by railway from New Orleans to the Pacific is 1,643 
miles. It can be passed in thirty three hours! and from St.Louis 
in the same time. This renders it important that the St. Louis 
branch and the main trunk road should be conducted by one board 
of directors, connecting as it will with the Pacific trunk. This 
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acceleration of transit, and the perfect security of life and proper- 
ty, it is certain that commerce would no longer undergo the ex- 
pensive, tedious and perilous voyage of months around Cape Horn, 
nor even that of weeks across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec or Pa- 
nama, but would pass this road, and pour millions into the coun- 
try, as well as the coffers of the company. The voyage from 
Europe to New Orleans can be performed in ten or twelve days ; 
from New Orleans to the Pacific in a*day and a half; from the 
Pacific ports to China in ten or ‘twelve days more; thus perform- 
ing, in twenty five days, a trip that has usually heretofore taken 
from five to seven mont 

If the price of passage were fixed at fifty dollars to the Pacific, 
(only one-seventh of the price now charged to California, ) with 
150,000 passenger annually going, it would produce $7,500,000; 
and as many returning, would make the income of the road $15,- 
008,000, to say nothing of other business and way travel; and the 
whole road would not cost over $30,000,000 to San Diego from 
New Orleans. 

But to return to our St. Louis branch. As heretofore stated, 
there are certain points in the znferior, upon which, from their 
local position, the produce and commerce of the country have a 
natural tendency to aggregate, such as Chicago, Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, on the lakes, for the Western markets. Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Memphis and St. Louis, on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, with a view to the New Orleans market. Any man 
acquainted with the geography of our country must see from 
the natural position of St. Louis that she has thirty times the ex- 
tent of territory whence produce must aggregate upon her, than 
either of the others, and to which supplies are to be distributed. 
New York, with all her railroads and canals, including all the com- 
merce of the lakes and that of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, most 
convenient to the New York market, together with the whole of 
Michigan, has only 186,500 square miles of territory whose com- 
merce is aggregated upon that city, while St. Louis has Missouri, 
fowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota and that part of Illinois 

‘ convenient to her, together comprizing 279,959 square miles, be- 
sides the Northwest Territory, lying between Minnesota on the 
east, the Rocky Mountains on the west, Nebraska on the south, 
and the British possessions on the north, estimated to contain 
725,248 square miles more. This great extent of country of a 
million of square miles, must, from its inland position, have some 
point nearer to them than the seaboard market, upon which their 
produce must and will be centralized; and from which their sup- 
plies of groceries and merchandise must be obtained, and ¢hat 
point is St. Louis. ‘Keom her very position, in reference to the 
country Here mentioned, and her connection by railway with New 
Orleans, ‘she is destined to be the greatest inland city of this 

* continent. What the trade of such a city will be, connected with 
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such a country and with New Orleans by railroad, is impossible to 
tell. We leave it for the imagination to picture. Such, however, 
is the place to which we wish, at the earliest moment, to see con- 
structed a railroad from New Orleans. The travel and trade upon 
this road, to and from New Orleans, must surpass that of any road 
in the world. Besides, it is the right place for the people of the 
South to meet those of the free States, and exchange commodities 
and interchange feelings of mutual good will. There the produce 
of free States and slave States meet, and the only place where 
they can meet in a common market. But a small portion of the 
people of the United States travel for pleasure: they are all en- 
gaged in some profitable employment, and those who travel most 
are usually engaged in the purchase, transportation and sale of 
merchandise. Even when they travel for pleasure they like to 
meet with a chance of making their expenses by some investment 
or exchange of articles. The laws of commerce are the laws of 
travel—they govern and direct the travel of the age. The com- 
merce of St. Louis will surpass that of Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Memphis and Nashville, all put together. It is !arge now, but 
great as it is it must be still greater; its increase is certain, it is 
onward and illimitable! Men traveling from the South to the West 
and North, whether for business or pleasure, will take the New 
Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad branch to St. 
Louis. It is one continuous line and the trip performed in twenty 
hours. There they meet all the vast variety of products of other 
latitudes; there they invest their money, and thence they ship the 
produce. And so it will be when coming from the North; the hope 
of gain even stimulates our Yankee brethren, and they will take 
St. Louis in their route, expecting to find in that vast storehouse 
(in the products of a million of square miles, ) something that will 
pay them for the trip to the Sunny South. If any other road be 
taken the traveler meets with nothing to cheer him from New Or- 
leans to Nashville but the familiar old face of a cotton bale. Where 
trade aggregates to that place the travel will go as surely as 
‘‘where the carcase is, there the eagles will be gathered together.” 
From St. Louis radiate railroads that place New Orleans in con- 
tact with fifteen millions of people of the older States, and east of 
the Mississippi, beside her railways west of this river, going North 
and West for hundreds of miles, and now in progress of construc- 
tion. When at St. Louis and going North or East, the traveller 
has before him Nashville, Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Buffalo and Cleveland. He can visit either or all with- 
out retracing a single step on his route to New York and Boston, 
by way of Philadelphia, or by way of the lakes. The people of 
Arkansas have therefore a double stimulus to take hold of this 
road and build their part, to wit: that of placing themselves in di- 
rect communication with two such great places of commerce as 
New Orleans on the one side, and St. Louis on the other. 
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The reason why so many railroads have failed heretofore, is be- 
cause, in their location, the interests of the people, the laboring 
men were overlooked and the laws of commerce disregarded. The 
interest of labor and commerce is to have the road to go directly 
to the great mart, not to the river merely, where the people can 
sell nothing of what they produce. ‘The population of Arkansas, 
we take it to be, like that of other Southern States—a majority of 
your voters consist of men who own two negroes, one negro, and 
no negroes at all. Now what good does it to these people to make 
a railroad to the Mississippi river? They are neither cotton nor 
sugar planters. Stern necessity requires them to labor for some- 
thing to live upon. They must turn their attention, not te the 
cotton field, but to the corn field, for bread for their families. To 
the cultivation of vegetables and fruit—the production of milk and 
~ butter—the raising of poultry, pigs, sheep and calves. And what 
good, we ask, is a railroad running to the Mississippi river to such 
people? None. And yet they comprise a majority of your voters, 
and astill greater majority of your population. On the other hand, 
if you form your connection direct with New Orleans, you will see 
the men of whom we are speaking, enlarging the corn field and the 
vegetable garden—increasing the number of their calves and pigs 
—you will see their wives, with joy and animation, attending the 
dairy and the poultry yard. And why? Because they know that 
by so doing, the certainty of having enough to live upon is not 
only secured, but that all beyond they can sell at a market that 
can never be glutted. They become careful that nothing is wasted 
or permitted to rot on their hands, as is now the case, because 
they have a market for it by this railroad. Look at one of those 
families before such a road is made. At the end of the year they 
have hardly a five dollar gold piece in the world, to bless the wife 
with a nice dress or bonnet—they are barely able to keep soul and 
body together. Look at the same family after the railroad is com- 
pleted to New Orleans. At the end of the year they not only have 
many comforts and some luxuries never had before, but the hus- 
band can dress his wife and daughters handsomely, and has four 
or five hundred dollars of money in his pocket. Ask that man 
now if he is in favor of railroads and hear his answer. Now what 
is true of this single family is also true of a — of your fam- 
ilies and of a vast majority of your people. not the planter’s 
interest equally well or better served by having the road direct to 
New Orleans, as it is evidently this poor man’s? Sureély it is. 
Then why not take that road and build it first, that blesses equally 
all interest alike? The railroad when properly located, is emphat- 
ically the poor man’s road as well as the rich man’s. It gives 
a thousand fold value to his home and to his labor, morally and 
socially, as well as pecuniarily. When improperly located, a curse 
hangs over them, and their builders appear doomed to break. 
God’s blessing hangs over improvements that bless his children 
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equally alike. He watches over and preserves them. More than 
three thousand years ago the good old patriarch Jacob dug a well 
in a dry and thirsty land. He drank of it himself, and his child- 
ren drank of it after him. It cooled the parched tongue of the 
prince and the peasant—of the stranger and the wayfaring man, 
and God blessed it and preserved it, humble as it is, and to this 
day the poor man as well as the rich, as he slakes Lis thirst with 
its limpid waters, raises his hands and biesses Jacob and Jacob’s 
God. Be you the object of blessing in this and after-generations, 
by building this poor as well as rich man’s road. 

An apology is due for the length of these remarks. That apol- 
ogy is, that the principles laid down are best illustrated by facts, 
which are to be found inthe thousands of pages of railroad history 
and reports written since they came into use, and which may not 
be accessible to all. They are so numerous and so scattered that 
few can get them to examine, and if bad, many would not have the 
time to devote to their examination. Our object has been to con- 
tribute something towards the formation of a sound, healthy pub- 
lic sentiment in relation to railroads—one that will sustain all 
properly located roads, and at the same time put down all specw- 
lative ones, as we feel assured that our people can have no inter- 
est in sustaining such as will not prove beneficial, or those of 
which the companies will break. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. 

The following tables, with the accompanying remarks, which we 
copy from De Bow’s Review, (except some slight corrections of our 
own, ) afford encouragement to the manufacturers of coarse fabrics 
in the Southern States. It will be seen from the figures in the sec- 
ond table that the value of cotton goods exported from the United 
States in 1851 was more than fifty per cent. over the amount ex- 
ported inthe preceding year, and we are informed that the increase 
for the fiscal year just closed will be quite as large as that of 1851. 
This affords strong proof that the growers of the raw material can, 
if they will persevere for a few years, drive the coarse fabrics of 
Great Britain out of all the foreign markets. If we can do this, 
it will compensate, in a good degree, for our consumption of the 
finer fabrics of that country. We trust the rapid increase in the 
export of Domestic cotton goods will encourage the people of the 
South to increase their machinery until they secure the control of 
the fabric as well as of the raw material. 
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EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTON GOODS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


To— 8353. 1846. | 1850. 1851. 
Asia... 3,360 259,614! 278,776 60,900 
35,501 149,149 , 146,300 045,296 
215,497 $13,606 1,203,997 1,894,418 
S69,704 O81,981 594,691 850,084 
261,640 477,864) 533,187) 656,417 
031,151 79,817) 304,078) 111,541 
) 20,750 82,27 264,992 | °. 296,051 
British East Indies. 37.2] { 77,979) =811,265) = 320,! 
Buenos Ayres....... 160,888 9,666 169,892 


6p = > 
01.508 


004,U00U0 


The returns from Boston and New York, of the quantity ex- 

ted this year, as compared with will indicate that the va- 
lue will reach $10,000,000 for 1852 

The aggregate value has nearly tripled since 1833, showing a 
greater ratio of increase than the exp ae of Great Britain, which 
from a value of £18,486,401 in 1833, reached an export Vi alue of 
£30,089,000 in 1851. But it would seem to be the case that the 
exports of the New England States increase as the quantity o 
cotton taken declines, notwithstanding the fact that many raw ma- 
terials which enter into the manufacturing are exposed here to 
taxes, which the British manufacturers do not have to pay. The 
remarkable impulse which has been given to the foreign sales of 
domestic goods may be seen in the following table, from official 
sources, of the export . cotton goods from the rival manufacturers 
of Great Britain and the Unite d States, and the bales of cotton 
consumed in each country for several different years : 


——UNITED STATES.——, -——GREAT BRITAIN.———~ 


Bales Consumed./Value Exp./Bal.Consum.| Val. Exp’s. 
194,412 $2,532,517 ST7.589 | £18,486,401 
216,888 | 2,858,681 | 937,016 20,513,586 


246,063 | 8,678,755 | 1,265,116 | 24,550,375 


967,850 | 2,970,690 | 1,221,693 95,999,478 

346,744 | 2,898,880 | 1, 427, 182 | 25,831,586 

389,006 | 4,827,928 | 1,577,617 | 26,119,321 

422,597 | 3,545,481 | 1,561,252 | 25,610,693 

427,967 4,082,532 | 1,142,008 4 24,472,936 

.. | 631,772 | 5,718,205 | 1,508,291 23 339,000 

1849 ...... | 518,039 | 4,933,129! 1,586,606 | 26,890,000 
185 | 487,769 | 4,734,424 | 1,513,007 | 98.252.700 
1851...... | 404,108 | 7,241,205 | 1 °664,5 075 | 30,089,000 
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The manufacture in tae United States has, in the period em- 
braced in the table, increased 212,000 bales, and the export has 
increased but $4,708,688. In Great Britain the consumption has 
doubled, yet the export has increased in a less ratio. It would 
seem, nearly all the increase of her manufactures is for export. 
It will be observed that in the table of ‘*bales consumed”’ is 
given only the cotton taken by the manufacturers from the ports, 
and does not embrace the annually increasing quantities sent to 
the factories of the interior from plantations. It will now be ob- 
served that the average official value of cotton in 1850 was 11} 
cents, and in 1851, 12 cents. At this rate, the bales in the last 
year were worth $48, and in the former $45 each. On this basis 
the results are as follow: 
Bales used. Value. Value Exp. Goods- 
Pee P cece 487,269 $21,948,605 4,734,424 
404,108 19,397,184 7,241,205 





Decrease 83,661 $2,551,421 


Increase 2,506,781 


This great change in the direction of goods would indicate the 
extent to which the coarser descriptions are suz plied from the fac- 
tories of the South and West, and to which those of the Atlantic 
States, so supplanted, find markets abroad. It is probably the 


case that the diminished purchases of cotton in the last ten years 
resulted less from decreased actual consumption than from using 
up stocks, which are now apparently being replaced by the large 
purchases which the cotton returns indicate. California has opened 
a fair market, but the whole of Asia, including China and the 
British and Dutch East Indies, take increased quantities. The 
consumption of United States cotton in Canada, during the past 
year, is however, the most pleasing indication of New England 
progress, in competition with the English. The removal of the 
duties on the raw material will give a still greater advantage to 
the trade in this direction. 
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The falling off in the imports of merch andise, as shown above, 
has been more than half of it in dry goods, divided between wool- 
en, cotton, silk, and linen fabries, ‘all of which have been received 
in smaller amounts. Miscellaneous dry goods, including embroid- 
eries, artificial flowers, gloves, matting, &e., show a slight in- 
crease, as will be seen by the following comparative summary : 


Fore zen Dry g ods entered aé the port of MN w York for the 
Fiscal year. 


Goods. 1850-5 . 1851 52. Difference. 


Manuf. of wool $17,067,031 a14: 3 505 Decrease $2,078,406 
: cotton 11,671,500 9°982 B47 6 1,688,953 
silk 5 'g 9° 319, Q5] 6s 2 538 899 


“se 4 4.00 ‘ ,946,259 he Ais 
Miscell. dry g. 8.957 ,63: 4°108 740 Increase 226,105 
Total $64,613,747 $57,221,062 37 
But a small portion of this decrease occurred during the first 6 
months of the fiscal year, that is, from July to De cember, inclu- 
sive: much the greater portion having accrued since the first of 
January: — 
1850-51. 1851-52. Decrease: 
First 6 m’s., July to Dee. $31,7: 1, 481 $29 964, (465 »| $1,767,016 
Last 6 m’s., Jan. to June $2,882,266 | 27,256,597 | 5,625,669 





$64,613,747 857,221,062 | $7,392,685 


The falling off in the imports has resulted in a corresponding 
decrease in the receipts of duties, amounting at the port of New 
York to a decline of $2,991,284 93 from the preceding year. 

EXPORTS OF NEW YORK, 

While the imports at the port, where more than three-fifths of 
the whole revenue is received, have thus declined, the exports have 
been without material change. The shipments of specie from New 
York to foreign ports have increased $10,650,972, and of foreign 
free goods, $389.825; while domestic produce, exclusive of specie, 
has fallen off $8,64: 3 SOL, and foreign dutiable goods, $1,162,958; 
leaving a net increase over the preceding fiscal year of $1,233,- 
825. The decline in the exports of domestic produce occurred 
previous to the Ist of January; for the last six months the ship- 
ments were $24,478,521, against $24,488,201 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1851, being a difference of only $10,000. We an- 
nex a monthly statement “for the entire one year, with a compar- 
sion of the totals for the last two years: 





Coinage of the United States. 
Exports from New York to foreign ports for the fiscal year 
ending June 3V, 1352. 
Domestic 
Produce. 
$3,188,027 
2259.594 
993 986 
2.45 1,: 
12.436 
119,24 


y 


5.624.843) 482.655! 26,622.7 


Deposits and coi rage of gold at the United States mints for 
the month of June . 1852. 


ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA. 
California. Yotal. 

50,980,000 $6,087 000 

20,000 27,400 


$6,600,000 $6,714,400 


GOLD COINAGE. 


$270,000 


4 
| 


SILVER COINAGE. 


20.000 


150.000 


U36.788 


161 000 $308 000 | 3,450,466 


Total coinage 

The total deposits for coinage at our mints of California gold, 
since its discovery to date, amount to nearly $130,000,000; and 
the total production of the California mines may be safely esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. 
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STATISTICS OF POPUL ATION, Ke. 


Trom thé Merchants’ Maguzine. 


Deaf, dumb, blind, insane and idiotic population of the U 


U.S. 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF DEAF AND DUMB, BLIND, INSANE, IDIOTIC, 
RETURNED BY THE SEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


—— eee 


States and Territories. 





Dea’ & dumb. | Blind. 


Insane. 


Idiotic. 





New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgi 

Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Missouri 


Wisconsin 
California 
Minnesota 


230 
163 
144 
529 
64 
389 
1,307 
203 
1,225 
58 
254 
19 
711 
407 
145 
252 
22 
211 
108 
128 
58 
89 
377 
539 
947 
122 
518 
475 
259 


51 





6 











28 
a 


10,108 


| 9 


| 201 | 
136 
138 | 
497 | 
64) 
192 
1272 
213 
829 
46 
307 
23 
996) 
5382 


999 


ee 


309 

26 
808 
217 
218 

76 

81 
468 
530) 
665) 
122| 
849 | 
257 | 




















| 47| 
, 50) 


— 


| 98) 


| 
| 
a 


536 
385 
552 
1,647 
252 
462 
2,580 
386 
1,891 
70 
558 
22 
1,026 
491 
204 
306 

8 

245 
149 
208 
41 

63 
478 
507 
1,352 
136 
579 
249 
282 
40 


48 
9 


- 


3 | 


11 














558 


352 


281 
791 
107 
800 
1,739 
426 
1,448 
101 
393 
11 
1,285 
774 
295 
577 

37 
505 
210 
173 
108 
102 
854 
849 
1,399 
190 
919 
871 
333 
93 

77 


3 





9702) 15,768 | 15,706 
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'?p OPULATION IN FRANCE. 
From the Merchants’? Magadine.., 

From the official report published in the Paris ‘‘Moniteur’’ of 
the 14th ult., we learn that the population. of France in 1851, 
was 39,781,821. In France the census is taken every five years, 
and we may re fer to the last eight enumerations as the best pos- 
sible indication of the progress of the country during the half 
century :— 

Population. | Increase. Population. | Increase. 
1801...27,349 003 36...33,540,910 971,687 
1806...29,107,425 1,758,422 | Ist. 34,240,178 689,268 
1821...30,461,875 1,854,450 | 1846...55,400,486 © 1,170,308 

» 
wr 


— 
1851.. 32.5 139,228 2,107,848 | 1851...35,781,821 031,535 


The great falling off in the ratio of increase during the last five 
years, is no doubt attributable, partly to the political troubles 
which have driven so many French citizens abroad, and partly to 
the ravages of the cholera in 1849. But the births during 1846 
and 1851 exceeded the deaths to the number of 512,000, so that 
the decrease must chiefly have been owing to emigration. One 
department, Les Basses Pyrenees, has Jost 11,000 inhabitants by 


this cause alone. 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH EMIGRANT VESSELS. 
From the Merchants’ Magazine. 


A very interesting return to the British House of Commons has 
been printed, showing the number of passenger ships which have 
sailed from ports in the United Kingdom with emigrants on board 
during the last five years, distinguishing the ports under the’su- 
perintendence of an emigration office, and showing the number of 
such ships which have been wrecked, or destroyed at sea, and the 
number of lives so lost. It appears that from 1847 to 1851 in- 
clusive, the number of emigrant vessels that sailed from ports in 
the United Kingdom was 7,129, of which 252 were chartered by 
the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioner, of which there 
was only one wreck. The per centage of loss was .596, or 1 in 
252. Of ships dispatched from ports under the superintendence 
of government emigration offices there were 5,964, out of which 
there were 30 wrecks, and the per centage of loss was .503, or 1 
in 199. There were 915 dispatched from ports not under the su- 
perintendence of government emigration offices, of which there 
were 15 wrecks, and the loss was 1.42 per centage, orl in 70. In 
the 7,129 ships which sailed in the five years there were 1,494,044 
passengers. The number of lives lost by shipwreck was 1,045. 
The per centage of loss was .069 or 1 in 1432. No lives were lost 
by the ships chartered by the Emigration Commissioners. 





Population of the Canadas. 








The result of the late population returns has been published. 
From it we learn that, for the first time, the population of Upper 
exceeds that of Lower Canada. The Upper Province has increased 
more rapidly in population within the last four years, than in any 
similar period which preceded it, with the single exception of the 
four years between 1830 and 1834, a time of extraordinary emi- 
gration :— 

DD Diipiinvceccosenete 151,097 { 407,515 
Pe Pabnevcvercsesastes 210,437 465,357 
| eT OEE: 261,060 ree 486,055 
OES 320,598 | 1848............ 723,292 

PEE. cc cvccncees 950,530 

If the ten years from 1841 to the end of 1851, the population 
was considerably more than doubled, while during the same period, 
that of the neighboring Union only increased a little more than a 
third. 

The population of the Lower Province is announced by the Que- 
bec **Canadien” at 904,782, a much larger number than was ex- 
pected, which leaves a majority to Upper Canada of only 45,748. 
The Lower Province, during the last eight years, has been ad- 
vancing faster than ever before, as will be seen by the following 
statement :— 
a Te 428,680 | 1844............... 690,782 
GRRE F WRB accesses cscs: 904,782 

Great as this is, the same period of eight years has enlarged the 
population of Upper Canada far more :— 

Upper Canada. Lower Canada. 

1844. 1852. 1844. 1852. 
560,000 950,530 | 690,772 904,782 

Montreal.—Ville Marie, now called Montreal, had on the 
PF Whey, BOB... ccc cccicesesescccssasee 40 to 45 souls. 

25 to 30 families. 

1,500 to 1,600 souls. 

Per census : 3,000 souls. 
/ ‘6 5s 4.000 * 
‘ 765 7,000 « 
“ 805 9,020 « 
6 18% 27,207 + 
“6 83! 31,193“ 
6 , 40,464 * 
‘6 85: 57,715 * 
( Montreal Pilot.) 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Conspiracy of Pontiac. 


History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac and the War of the 
North American Tribes against the English Colonies after 
the Conquest of Canada. By Francis Parkman, Boston, 
1851. 

There is no event connected with the history of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, marked with such ability, and conducted with such 
persevering daring on their part, as the Conspiracy, as it is rather 
insolently termed, of Pontiac against the British, in 1762. 

It was indeed a heroic and manly combination of the northwest- 
ern tribes against their most offensive and dangerous enemies; anil 
they had as much right to enter into it, as any other nation or 
tribe on the earth. ‘They were made by the God of Indians, as 
well as white men, independent of both the French and the English 
and possessed all the rights of war and peace, which their more 
civilized conquerors alternately claimed exclusively for each other. 
For fifteen months, from May 1762 to August 1763, Pontiac, at 
the head of the Indians of the Northwest, kept the British garrison 
at Detroit, beleaguered in defiance of all the power and influence, 
which the British government, fresh from the conquest of Canada, 
could bring to bear on that, then remote, point—now, only a stage 
in the grcat current of travelling between the eastern and western 
frontiers of this republic. From Mackinaw to Presque d’Isle, in- 
cluding Saint Joseph on Lake Michigan, and Sandusky on Lake 
Erie, the British garrisons were captured by the Indians. Fort 
Pitt and Detroit only withstood the storm. Never since the colo- 
nization of North America by the whites, were more barbarities 
perpetrated by the Indians, than in this most fearful combination. 
Henry tells us, in his interesting Travels, that while concea’ed in 
a garret, whither he had fled for concealment during the Indian 
massacre at Fort Michillimackinac, he saw some of the fiendish 
orgies of that terrible scene. ‘The dead were scalped and mangled; 
the dying were writhing and shrieking under the unsatiated knife 
and tomahawk; and from the bodies of some ripped open, their 
butchers were drinking the blood, snatched up in the hollow of 
joined hands, and quatfed amid shouts of rage and victory.”? At 
Detroit the same savage fate overtook the prisoners taken by -the 
Indians from the British. ‘*The heart of Major Campbell, the 
secoad in command, is said to have been eaten by his murderers, 
to make them coursgeous.” P. 261. He had gone on the invi- 
tation of Pontiac as ambassador to make peace. Happily for 
humanity, these cannibal rites have, ina great measure, if not en- 
tirely ceased wita our Indians. No instances of them occurred 
during our Indian hostilities in the war of 1812, or subsequently. 
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But that prisoners were burnt—their entrails devoured, during our 
early conflicts with the Indians, is matter of mournful notoriety. 

It is this most interesting period of colonial warfare with the ab- 
origines, spreading from Michillimackinac to Fort Pitt, and from 
Green Bay to Niagara, that this work undertakes to portray; and 
most skilfuliy has its purpose been achieved. No work has come 
within the knowledge of the writer, (and he has read and studied 
every book he could meet with on the history of the western front- 
iers of the United States) that presents western events, and par- 
ticularly the traits of Indian character, so truthfully, and yet with 
an interest so lively and ardent. It is evidently a work written 
con amore, with all the zeal of a warm heart, assisted by careful, 
skilful and laborious investigation. No sources of information at 
home or abroad have been neglected—all, everything has been 
consulted, to exhibit a full and faithful aecount. 

The author with a devotion worthy of a m.ssionary of the church, 
spent some time in 1846, among various primitive tribes of the 
Kocky Mountains; and was for a time domesticated in a village of 
the western Dahcotah, on the high plains between Mount Laramie 
and the range of the Medecine Bow. 

The Indian character has never been so faithfully and elegantly 
delineated, as by this author. It has none of the abstract, closet 
air of so many learned treatises ; it breathes the fresh atmosphere 
of the forest. 

But it is time that something was said more particularly about the 
subject of this work. Itis the story of British defeat and conquest 
under Braddock and Bouquet, Forbes, Amherst and Wolfe with 
our own beloved Washington. The author has gathered every 
flower, and even the cypress over many and distant fields, some of 
mournful and bloody defeat and massacre, others of triumphant 
renown and glory. It is eminently an American story in which 
the prowess of our Starke, Putnam, Dalzell, Rogers are promi- 
nently displayed by the side of Gladwyn, the heroic defender of 
Detroit, at the head of their brave and hardy countrymen. The ways 
of the forest, its dangers, its precautions, the arts of the native red 
man, the great lines of savage intercourse over the wide wilderness 
from Montreal to New Orleans, are most engagingly narrated. 
The story is too long and too various for minutiz in this sketch, 
but its outlines shall be attempted so far as the great Ottowa chief 
is concerned. 

After the brilliant suecess of Amherst and Wolfe, on the 12th 
of September, 1760, Major Rogers was ordered by Gen. Jeffrey 
Amherst to ascend the Lakes with a detachment of rangers, our 
own New Hampshire boys, and to take possession of Detroit, Mi- 
chillimackinac and other western ports, inciuded in the capitulation 
of the French of all Canada to the British, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1760. On the Tth of November following, Rogers reached 
the mouth of Cayahoga river, the present site of Cleveland on 
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Lake Erie. Soon after the arrival of the Rangers, a party of In- 
dian chiefs and warriors entered the camp. They proclaimed 
themselves an embassy from Pontiac, ruler of all that country, 
and directed in his name that the English should advance no 
further until they had an interview with the great chief who was 
already close at hand. 

Before the day closed Pontiac himself appeared, and for the first 
time is distinctly exhibited in the history of the country as a great 
commanding chief. Yet he is said to have commanded the Utto- 
was at the bloody defeat of Braddock, and was certainly highly 
distinguished by the Marquis Montéalm, and honored by the French 
officers. The chief haughtily demanded of Rogers, what was his 
business in that country, and how he dared enter it without his 
permission. ‘*The British told him of the conquest of Canada and 
defeat of the French by his countrymen, and that he was sent to 
take possession of Detroit, and make a general peace to white men 
and Indians alike.” Pontiac listened with attention; but only re- 
plied that he would stand in the path of the English until morning. In 
the morning, after a night of fearful anticipations, Pontiac made 
his appearance, and informed the British officer, that he was wil- 
ling, he said, to suffer them to remain in his country, so long as 
they treated him with due respect and deference. The British de- 
tachment proceeded on its way to the western end of Lake Erie ; 
where, but for the powerful interference of the great Ottowa chief, 
it would have been attacked by a body of 40«' warriors lying in 
ambush, at the mouth of the river Detroit. By the influence of 
Pontiac the British were permitted to proceed on their way to De- 
troit without molestation ; they arrived there on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1760. During the next season, the remote posts at Mi- 
chillimackinac, Sainte Marie, at the mouth of Lake Superior, and 
Green Bay were taken possession of by the English troops. The 
whole northwestern portion of North America, which had been 
claimed and partially possessed by the French, appeared to be in 
the undisputed power of the British, with the exception of the old 
forts at Vincennes or St. Vincents, Ouatanou on the Wabash, and 
Fort Chartres on the Mississippi. There no English forces could 
yet dare to venture. 

The remotest dependencies of Canada towards the North to the 
Spanish possessions on the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
almost to the Mississippi, seemed to all appearances under the 
government of the British. Yet, throughout these vast regions, 
there were deep and ominous causes of estrangement and hostility 
at work, to shake, if not subvert the British dominion, over the 
Bourbon provinces of Florida and Canada. The French had been 
indefatigable in winning the good graces of the native tribes: not 
only by the solemn and imposing rites of a splendid worship; but 
by the most skilfu! adaptation te Indian manners. In this latter 
respect, they have always exceeded both Vritish and Americans. 
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Our most capable and influential interpreters between the Indians 
and the whites have ever been Frenchmen. Both British and 
Americans are too eager to occupy and reduce by agricultural la- 
bor, the favorite hunting grounds of the Indian, to admit of any 
permanent peace or harmony. The one are the worshippers of the 
forest, the other its insatiable enemy. The conflicting state and 
interests of the hunter and the farmer, are too directly opposed to 
each other, to suffer any arbitrament but the bloody one of arms. 
This is the history of the two conditions of society on the Eastern 
continent, as much as on our own. ‘To these radical causes of 
animosity are to be added the insulting arrogance and insolent airs 
of superiority, which so much characterize the deportment of both 
these people to the proud and warlike children of the forest. Per- 
haps our own countrymen are more censurable in this respect than 
the British; yet, the latter people have not been distinguished by 
remarkable habits of sympathy with foreigners; not even with the 
people of the remoter portions of their own insular empire. But 
these were not the only causes of resentment ; the passions engen- 
dered by the old French wars, in which the Indians of the North- 
west (always excepting the six nations) had so disastrously to the 
British settlements cooperated, still rankled between these new 
friends. To this was added a system of new economy and re- 
trenchment by the British, aggravated by occasional peculation of 
public officers employed about Indian intercourse. These com- 
bined causes provoked the temper of the Indians to madness. 
Pontiac, an old French partizan, who is said to have headed the 
Ottowas at Braddock’s defeat, no doubt shared in all these feel- 
ings of animosity to the British. He skilfully availed himself of 
them, to form the most formidable combinations of Indians known 
to the history of the two races in North America. 

The first steps of this confederacy seem to have been taken in 
the summer of 1761; but this attempt was ‘nipped in the bud” by 
timely precaution. Again in the summer of 1762 similar attempts 
on the part of the Indians were detected and suppressed. ‘They 
were but the precursors of the tempest.” Among so many in- 
censed barbarian tribes, all equally smarting under the same cau- 
ses of animosity, it is difficult to assign his proper part to any one 
tribe or chief in particular. The Delawares and Senecas were the 
most incensed; and Kiashuta, chief of the latter, was perhaps fore- 
most to apply the torch. But a greater chief was wanting, whose 
comprehensive mind could take into one view all the perils and 
precautions of the crisis,—could master and direct the irregular 
and loose combinations of independent tribes to one object and 
with united energies. This chief seems, by the universal consent 
of both enemies and friends at the time, to have been Pontiac. or 
Pondiac, as he is sometimes called; without his commanding geni- 
us, this third outbreak of the Indians against the British, might 
have had similar results with its predecessors. 
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This chief was the principal one of the Ottowas, a tribe bound 
in friendship to the Ojibwas and the Pottawattomies, dwelling on 


the western shores of Lake Huron. ‘*Over those around him 
( Pontiac) his authority was almost undisputed. His influence was 
great among all the nations of the Illinois country, while from the 
sources of the Obi» to those of the Mississippi, and indeed, to the 
furthest boundaries of the wide spread Algonquin race, his name 
was known and respected.”” (P. 161.) The character of this 
eminent native chief is worthy of extract. ‘*Among all the wild 
tribes of the continent, personal merit is indispensable to gaining 
or preserving dignity. Courage, resolution, wisdom, address and 
eloquence are sure passports to distinction. With all these Pontiac 
was preeminently endowed, and it was chiefly to them, urged to 
their highest activity by a vehement ambition, that he owed his 
greatness. His intellect was strong and capacious. He possessed 
commanding energy and force of mind, and in subtilty and craft 
could match the best of his wily race. But though capable of acts 
of lofty magnanimity, he was a thorough savage with a wider range 
of intellect than those around him, but sharing all their passions 
and prejudices, their fierceness and treachery. Yet his faults were 
the faults of his race; and they can not eclipse his nobler qualities, 
the great powers and heroic virtues of his mind. His memory is 
still cherished among the remnants of many Algonquin tribes, and 
the celebrated Tecumseh adopted him for his model, proving him- 
self no unworthy imitator.” P. 162. Pontiac was now (17638) 
about fifty years old. Here a foot-note of the author presents it- 
self so refreshing to the curious among the citizens of Saint Louis, 
and more particularly to the numerous and respected descendants 
of our historic family—the Chouteaus, the compeers of St. Ange 
and La Clede, that the writer can not resist its selection. ‘*The 
venerable PierreChouteau of St.Louis,” now no more amongst us, 
“‘remembered to have seen Pontiac afew days before the death of 
the latter, attired in the complete uniform of a French officer, 
which had been given to him by the Marquis Montcalm not long 
before the battle on the Plains of Abraham. P. 163. The ac- 
count was confirmed by Monsieur Pascal L. Cerré, also, alas, no 
longer amongst us, whose father had been well acquainted with 
Pontiac. Is it not something worthy of remembrance, that the 
ancient village of Saint Louis was once honored by the presence of 
this great native chief? But more, it was afterwards his tomb. 


(To be continued.) 





Fragments from Jacobi. 





Spirit of the Philosophical Works 


Fragments, 


Philosophy is an internal life. —A philosophical life is a collect- 
ed life. By true philosophy the soul becomes calm, finally de- 


votional. 


To ascend the stream of existence and of perception even to its 
fountain, is the troublesome task of the philosopher. 

The origin of philosophy is derived from meditation. Reflec- 
tion is a return to the beginning. He, who is conscious of every 
step taken in meditation from the beginning, and then retrospec- 
tively surveys the whole line of his life, has discovered a phi- 
Josophy. 


Because man finds himself in contradiction with himself, there- 
fore he philosophizes. In countless ways, he loses the coherence 
of his truths, z. e. they come to him, one after another in contro- 
versy, they mutually exterminate themselves. Here the law of the 
stronger presents itself. But the strength of one truth is not the 
strength of another, they have not one and the same power.— 
Truth is brightness.—The question in controversy is, what is pos- 
itively absolute in the higher and highest sphere? To one man it 
appears to be this, to another that. Yes, in the same man, this 
may be positive to-day, to-morrow that.—When this often occurs, 
then the whole understanding of man comes to confusion; he finds 
no place on which he can stand invincibly. 


It is a strange pretence, that man seeks the tryth wholly disin- 
terestedly. Man seeks it disinterestedly, ak-éne?-fiay say of an 
animal, that it seeks its food disinterestedly, only according to an‘ 
impulse. Man seeks truth, because untruth kills him, afterwards, #’, 
because he seeks a basis for his best feelings and wishes, he goes’ 
to the source of goodness, of beauty, of truth, and of life, 

What means: man shall seek the truth only for its own sake, 
and offer up all things to the truth? Is it a command of intuition, 
or does he see something after which he strives? —The aim of phi- 
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losophy, says one, is only self-understanding. So it appears in 
the case of reflexion. But its source is from a controversy that 
springs up within us, because we see double, because we have 
wished again to enjoy a truth which was once our own. We hunt 
around us after the truth, which flew from us. «2 original mere 
émpertinent curiosity does not produce it, but an original in- 
terest well may.—We find ourselves in the truth, and on/y gra- 
dually discover, that we do not fully comprehend it. 
MUSINGS OF A CONVERT. 
Extract from a letter. 

*** Religion, then, as the roots of the word import, is a binding 
back, a regeneration of the heart, the heart having wandered 
away from its first love, and lost the image that was origin- 
ally impressed upon it. That original image was one of love and 
righteousness, which was and is the image of the Creator. The 
spirit of hatred and sinfulness instilled in man by the evil one, de- 
formed and debased its beauty. 

Therefore, it is necessary to renounce this evil one, with all his 
insidious insinuations, and believe in Christ’s atonement for sins 
past, and without controversy great is this mystery, great because 
it is so superhuman, so sublime, the greatest mystery ever revealed 
from heaven, and which Angels cannot comprehend; but into the 
incomprehensible love which occasioned it, it is said they daily 
desire to look; and I doubt not, it will be the subject of the great- 
est delight, study and wonder of Eternity. And now we come to 
a point, where many clear-headed men, and some who seem to 
have strong feelings of humanity in their hearts, turn skeptics. 
They turn the weapons of their reason, imagination and feelings 
against the faith in it, and they charge upon a believer, that it is 
hypocritical to pretend to believe what une does not understand; 
that on the basis of such a principle, because they could not un- 
derstand confusion, they must therefore deify it, and that when 
error and truth are tangled together apparently indissolubly, one 
must therefore have none the less devotion of faith in the com- 
pound; and they even go so far as to say, that good and evil are 
and should be objects of indifference, except so far as they produce 
a visible blessing or unhappiness on mankind. How bright their 
formality! How dark their spirituality! Now these persons, al- 
though they seem to be clear headed and good hearted, yet, after 
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all, their whole argument but proves, that both their heads and 
hearts are blinded. The reason of this charge is plain—it is this: 
out of two mysteries they choose the most mysterious; when com- 
pelled to believe in one of two propositions, they cling to the most 
unintelligible and incomprehensible, yes, mere than this, between a 
saving and its antagonistic principle, they reject the saving one, and 
embrace the destroying; and when doubts arise (I mean on points 
of regenerating faith ), they have a hankering after the greatest doubt; 
when light,and darkness fall on an object of faith, a doctrine, it is al- 
most amusing to see with what avidity they rush into the darkness, 
and with an infatuation, destitute of even the reason of an ignis fa- 
twus delusion they pant with all the wild impulses of their unnaturally 
natural heart, for darker darkness still; and they will not even look 
into or upon the /ighé of the doctrine, the grace, the beauty, the 
harmony of the spirit of truth, which is there manifested, and 
which makes all things manifest and plain. 

teason, imagination and feeling, by their own mutual action 
and experience with the world, educated, refined, exalted, and 
purely exercised, convince and convert us to the above conclusion, 
although beyond these there exists still a far higher and stronger 
evidence of its truth. In Holy Writ it is declared: ‘*They love 
darkness better than light.” And again it is therein declared, 
that ‘‘they will not come into the light.”? And these are the skep- 
tics, infamous as famous, instead of shining, they are darkling 
stars of the truth; pretending to a perfect freedom against God, 
they are bound like the meanest slave, every day of their life, by 
his law; are sustained solely by his mercy and his bounteous hand; 
they are in comparison with him, though not in fact, as mere in- 
sects to the earth, in which they live and move, and have their be- 
ing; but yet, the lofty spirit of the law declares, we must dis- 
tinguish between their errors and themselves, must rebuke the 
one and love the other, and therefore to be charitable towards 
them, and to do them justice, one ought, yet it requires a wonder- 
ful elevation of soul, to entertain a pity and compassion for them, as 
doubtless the Angles do, and that, on account of their erring, not 
by virtue, (as is the popular delusion, ) of the clearness of their 
mind, and the virtue which they call humanity, (but as is the truth 
in reality) in spite of those endowments, for which they are in- 
debted to God, and although independent and high-minded as 
they are, they repudiate their debts. 
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Excuse me, for dwelling so long on skeptics.—But they 
and their sentiments have been almost as great stumbling 
blocks in my way, as false professors, and as I had never before 
disposed of them, from my mind, you will excuse me for having 
done so through this letter, for I write down just what I think, 
and feel i. e. believe. I desire to renounce their sentiments, as I have 
vowed to renounce the devil, as the sentiments of the one are the 
sentiments of the other, and as he is the spirit of evil, rebel against 
Ileaven, the flattering denyer, that poisons the human heart with 
the blind desire for error, deifying the individual self, and always 
promising, on earth as originally in Eden, that if one breaks the 
law, he will become more exalted in his scale of existence, in 
mind more gifted with knowledge, in body more capable of happi- 
ness; and as the sentiments of the skeptic are certainly allied with 
those of the spirit of evil, pretending to perfect freedom and hap- 
piness zn defiance of the deity, when perfect freedom and happi- 
ness can be obtained only by compliance, and in conformity with 
what is right, which is the will, that is the law of God. 

Therefore, I say, I have desired to eradicate their sentiments 
from my heart, and renounce and banish them from my mind 
Reason purely exercised and HolyWrit harmonize in the conclusion 
that there is in human beings a spirit of evil impelling one way, 
and that directly against the dictates of another spirit which, if 
not always in, is at all events always all around human beings ; 
and as the dictates of that other spirit are consciousnesses of right, 
and as it intimates or whispers with a ‘‘still small voice,” that the 
right way is the true way, is the happy way, and after some steps 
are taken in accordance with its dictates, experience adds her voice 
and the conviction becomes more strongly impressed upon the 
mind, that the right way is in reality the way of pleasantness and 
peace; then certainly this other spirit, which is the good spirit, 
exists in man, and when man has once entertained it, he knows it, 
for the communion which man holds with the good spirit, in the 
way of life, produces a calm and heavenly frame, possesses certain 
lines, colors, features, forms and expressions of individuality which 
are as unmistakable as physical forms of intimate friends. * * * 


(CONTINUATION IN NEXT NUMBER.) 





ADVERTISING 


CBB 
Stationern. 


SCHUSTER & CO.—Stock of German, 
English, French, &c. Books, Engrav- 
ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
tionery, No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street, St. Louis, Mo. 

August, 1851. 


F, 


Crunks. 


V PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 
si. Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 
retail, and made to order at the shortest no- 
tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 
Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c. 

Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call 
and examine for yourselves before buying 
elsewhere, as lam determined to sell as low 
as any house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
North Second street [Westside.] between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. 
LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 

« G. JEGFERS. 
A. B. LATHROP & Co. 
\ ANUFACTURERS and wholesale and re- 
tail dealers in TRUNKS, Valises, Carpet 
tags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
Bonnet Boxes, Kc. 

i F-constantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH,) the largest assortment of Packing 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Office No. 60 Third street. at the 
*Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


A. B. 


Architects. 


YEN. SMITH, Surveyor and 
) Surveys made with accuracy and 
patch in any part of the city or co intry ; also, 
Maps constructed, and P and Estimates 
made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 
respectfully solicited. Ottice: North-west 
corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, 151. 


Engineer. 
des- 


ans 


Stowers. 

YLORA GARDEN.—tThis establishment con- 
I tains a collection of Plants and Flowers 
not excelled perha s by in the United 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with specimens of rare ard beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams, and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 


year. a 
April, 136]. G. GOEBEL. 


any 


DEPARTMENT. 


| ftlathematical Instruments. 


BLATTNER, Mathematical and Surgical 
dl. Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
tols and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
cond street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on hand: 
Surveyor’s Compasses. Levelling Instrument , 
Theodolite Pocket S y-glasses, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and salts. Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &c., also, Surgical and Dental Instru. 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self. 
injecting cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
cets; Forceps: Turnkeys; large 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols. Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &c. 1 All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 


Compasses, 


Seales and 


fyardware. 


Wholesale Deal- 


\ TILSON & BROTHERS, 
Main and 


ers in Hardware, corner of 
Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pe 


WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 





of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
cerner of Cherry, Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 


MM. 


fats. 


C. BENEDICT, D. PEARCE, 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 
| AVID PEARCE & CO., Manufacturers and 

wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and 
Straw Goods, No. 1.0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 





Saddlern. 


| EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle, Har- 

ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 
sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. 


Furniture. 


\ 7M. M. HARLOW, proprieter of the 

Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househo]q furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &c. 

Also, ma”ufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive ang Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. 
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Slate Dard. 


Jou M. CANNON, Slater, No. Mand 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
compl: ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 


for sale, Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, | 


slate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 
PPA 
Brushes. 

F DINGS & CO., importers of German, 

e French and English FanecyGoods, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mec. 


College. 


ier: ATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
e COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 


States.”’’—Charter, Sec. 2. 


Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- | 
selves for busine s pursuits, are respectfully | 


invited to call during business hours and exam- 


ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 


progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 


themselves for the practical duties of the | 
Counting House. Personal references given 
: | 


to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 


mation in regard to the terms, the course of 


instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,” corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Loui-,Mo. 
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ftlauntacturers. 


‘ + AS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron | 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- | 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Picket Pins. 12Blacksmith work 


'fousebuilders, at the lowest prices. J(37He 


has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


G. A. BAUER, 

j ‘OOD-ENGRAVER, No. 19 Chesnut street, up 

stairs, (betweon Main & Second str., opposite the 
City Hall,) St. Louis, Mo. Every description of 
Wood Cuts, Portraits, Pac-similes Buildings, Type, 
Labeis, Borders, Notary Seals, &c, &c. I would re- 
oummeud myself by executing at very reasonable pri- 
evs, the finest work that can be done in this eity, 

Proofs of my work can be seen at my office. 








JJaper Hangings. 


OUN S. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
J son) No. 54* 4U’ Pine street, between Se- 
cond and Third, next door above the cld stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steambout, sign 
and ornamental painter, grainer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, w hite lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit Customers. 

Particular attention paid to estimating on 
houses or steamboats. November 

TOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
\ in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing payer, &c. April, 1860. 
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Kiecords. 








JERSONS wishing to obtai.. transcripts of 
I records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. Andto avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 1851. 
PPO 





Foundry. 


8S. J. SMITH. T. FAIRBRIDGE. 
W. De. WOOD. H. Be. HAWKINS. 
Missouri Foundry. 

JAIRBRIDGE, WUUOD & Cv., manufactur- 

ers of Castings, Iron Railings, lron Win- 
dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Piumbago 
Concrete Fire Proof Safes ; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 

Ottice and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
Eighth street. June, 1851. 
SSO VL LOCOCO OBB 


Saws and Scales. 


ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
EK, GAGE & CO., manutacturers of every 

L description of Saws and Scales. Factory 

on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 

Ware-room No. 56 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 


ROLIN CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOHN RENFREW: ALEXANDER CROSIER. 

{/AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHUP, 

4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheetiron work, portable 
Circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 
ODO 


Slanufacturers. 
WOOLEN MILL, Canton Ilnois. 
IPER & EVERETT, Manufacturers of Cloths, 
Satinetts, Flanelsand Biankets. 
Nov. 16th, 1861. 





Commissions. 


} 8S. ELLIOTT, 


H. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Notary Public ‘om’r of Deeds. 
EFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate | 
4 Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, 

No. 123 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. Real 

Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 

auction. Also. deeds of all kinds written, and 

acknowledgments taken. Maps of the city 
and additions to be seen at the office, and in- 
formation given free of charge. Surveying 
done promptly and correctly. 
\ENER AT. AGENCY at Dubuque, lowa, for 
J public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 

Depositions for all the North-western States, 
Missouri inc include d. October, 1851. 


Attorneys. 


’ (love ER & 7. AMPBEL L, late of of Palmyra, 
Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 


= LOU GHBOROUGH, | Attorney and 
e) Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 


of the Supreme Court. 

> HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, | Indepen- 
E. dence, Mo. CUilice over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. &. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





ll) N. WAUL, Lawyer, No. 87 Gravier str.’ 
« New Orleans, 
Refer to Magee, Uihorn & Co.; Lesesne & 
Moise; Benoist, Shaw & Co.; A. J. Denis- 
toun; Se J. Nicholson; Hill, McLean & Co.; 

. D. Cooper & Co.; Lowe, Pattison & Co. ; 
McRae Coffman & Co.; Cockran, Bullard & 


C.; Cc. c. L ap 


se 


Dry Goods, 





‘ROW, McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 
( ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 


Louis, Mo. 
Creery, Wm. 
dine, Charles 


H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 


dD. Appleton. — 

TOODS, CHRISTY & CO., , wholesale deal- 
\ ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


—— 








\ M. & H. M. WARREN, manvfacturers 
C, of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs. and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly en hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing, 

Office and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Ottice hours from ly to 11 e’clock, a. 
M.,and 4toSp.M, 


fruit Crees 


pee Iv “TREES AND SHRU BBERY, for 
ale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 

There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the 
|tablishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

YF All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


es- 








____ Banking fjouses. 


paces x BACON, | Banking House No. 139 

Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union coilected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Cj- 
ties, California. 








| -OKER, RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
4 change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side,third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 


sums to suit purchasers. 
= N J. ANDERSON & Cu., bankers and 
e exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Lonis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 


leans for sale at the lowest rates. 
| A. BENOUIST & CU., bankers and ex- 
4e change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 


ONIN NLL LLL, Pra ain 
fjorse Shoring. 











OUN MULLERY, Premium Horse ~hoer 
e) «inthe alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses. and will 
guarantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 
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Lithographic Establishment. 


'CHAERFF & BRU., No, 71 Market street, 
»S St. Louis, Mo., are prepared to execute 
anything inthe line of lithography; and es- 
pecially, as they are in possession of the 
largest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are abte to rill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr.ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerrotypes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting cards, diplomas, music, maz..i- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank villis, 
bank checks, biil heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
ing > maps, town plats, &c 

rhey particularly be g leave to request 
the spe scial notic e of the put blic to their crayon 
drawings and coiored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 


practiced 





Boots NV Shoes. 
JOHN HOW. WM. CLAFLINe 
ROBT. COOK. JNO. As ALLEN. 
OW, CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 

H and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers’ 
findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &c., 
412 Main street, (opposite the Bank,) St. Louis, 
Mo. April, ts6l, 
PAB QQ QO 

-~ « 

Sates. 


‘MURRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
\ Manufactory, corner of Third and Pine 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plainand ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes. fire-vau!ts, iron windew shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedsteads, grat- 
ings. and in fact, any thing which can be 


formed of iron. 


Book Printing. 
MHE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and lo 
Printing Establishment, No. 3% Locus 
Main and Second, St. Louis 


street oetween 
Mo. 
;\MARLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
( Printers, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
—“— 


Books & Stationery. 


7ORMAN’S, 14 Camp street, New Orleans, 
\ La. Books and Stationery. cheap Publi- 
cations, Magazines Ac., rich fancy Goods, | 
Prices and qualities to meet your ap proval. 
[7 Orders solicited. £ i 


Clothing. 


RC CHIB. AL D You NG & ( 0.5 99° Main st., 
| A’ St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 

126 Pearl street, New York, Moses Wanzen 
and Henry J. Minor, New York, Archibald 
Young, :t. Louis. 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 
goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 


\W L. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West 
« ern Clothing Emporium, wholesale and 
retail, No. [24 Second street, corner of Vine. 

Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New York 


i i a i i i de 


Land Agency Notice. 


\ JORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 

to practice Law in the Supreme Court; 
to attend to cases before Congress; to prose- 
cute Claims and settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners ; 
to procure Patents at home and abroad ; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 








in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage, 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights in any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 
California Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

YF Communications prepaid, addressed to 
W. G. SNETHEN, 5, Carrol Place, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C., will meet with 
prompt attention. 


i a i i ee aaa 
TO THE LADIES. 
ny R. P. A. PIGNERO begs to inform the public, 
“"* and the Ladies more particularily, that he hes 
| taken the store, corner of Fine & Fourth streets, un- 
der Planters” House, to which he will remove hie es- 
tablishment for False Hair, of every varie y, and for 
Pomatums, Combs, &e. &e. Mr. Pignero has recent! y 
| received from the East a large and seleet lot of Wigs, 
Cues, and False Hair, manufactured in everv style 
and tosnit every taste. He begs for am examinati: n 
| of his stock Private rooms for ladies and gentle- 
| men, entir-ly seperate, and fitted up, where consul- 
| tation on diseases of thé hair can be had fr e of 
charge. 
| LAA BLL OO OOO 
Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 


Wate ITON Avenue and I4th street,south side 

" Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds 

Also, Te r and Window Frames. Terms m nierat 
N. B.—Slitting and Planing done here 
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 £&. F. DIETZ, 
BOOK- BINDER, 
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BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
(Q/aND BOX MAEER,@) 


C-"NO. 42 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO.—~__ 
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we WESTERN COCRMLE © CIVIEA 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 
COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY, AND POLITE 
LITERATURE. 


LL OOOO 0 00 0 


M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors & Proprietors. 


“oes ln LIE NLL LL INL bP eee 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


ON re er rn rer terre rere 


PUBLICATION OFFICE : 
No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the old Post Office. 





-~- we ree ere rer ere rererer 


Tus Westran Jovrnat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated te Statistics, which will 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 
tained inthe respective numbers. 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connected with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. 

AZ Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to ao 
company the 6th and 12th numbers. 

&@ Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 
pectus in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with 
the work for one year. 
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